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FACTS IN LOUISIANA. 
EMOCRATS and Republicans will never 
)) agree upon the facts in the Louisiana 
imbroglio. The Democrats maintain that 
the whites are and have been blameless, and 
Democrats, with their usual obliviousness, are 
innocent of the idea that four years of war 
must inevitably have had logical social conse- 
quences. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
proclaim, in the words of a sagacious Senator 
who spoke the other day, that dealing with 
the whites of Louisiana, they “ have a wolf by 
the ears’; but the Republicans, in their parti- 
san endeavors to discover wolves, even in 
sheep’s clothing, are as unable to discriminate 
concerning evidence as the Democrats habit- 
ually are unable to base the rhetoric of their 
oratorical Sellerses on facts. It will be found, 
however, that the middle-men, or Independ- 
ents, do not undertake to decide upon the 
facts at all, but content themselves with argu- 
ing that neither political justice nor the Con- | 
stitution recognizes the power of the Federal 
Government, under known circumstances, to | 
usurp the rights of the State of Louisiana. | 
Concerning the law, the opinion of the country 
outside of Congress is pretty well determined. 
Louisiana must reform and rule herself. This 
judgment is based upon the assumption that 
whatever the facts may be, they do not, at | 
present showing, appear to be great enough to 
warrant the President to exercise the legiti- 
mate duty which the Constitution imposes 
upon him. That is, the country believes that | 
there does not now exist in Louisiana any | 
such form of “ domestic violence ” as the Con- 
stitution contemplates. Though Republicans 
like Morton, Sargent, Logan and Howe may 
eventually show that they have had need for 
alarm and for heroic treatment, we think that 
the country is justified in protesting against | 
Federal interference, for three reasons : 

(1) As to Kellogg. It does not sufficiently 
appear frem any testimony that he has given, 
but that the lawful Legislature of Louisiana 
has the strength to suppress any prospective 
“ domestic violence,” or that, if it has not, he | 
alone cannot suppress it. His call upon the 
President or upon a Federal general for troops 
is pr’ma facie evidence that he is weak in 
everything necessary to support him in preserv- 
ing the peace ; but it is not evidence strong 
enough to justify the President in drawing his 
sword. Add to this the fact that the country has 
no confidence in any sort of Republican politics 
or government in Louisiana. 

(2) Any Republican policy affecting a State | 
is regarded by the country as utterly partisan 
and arbitrary. Since Massachusetts Republi- 
canism has been vulgarized, since New York 
Republicanism has been degraded, since Wash- 
ington Republicanism has been corrupted, it 
must be taken for granted thatany Republican 
policy in Louisiana means vulgarity, disgrace 
and corruption. The country knows by ex- | 
perience that if the Administration can get its 
hands upon a State, it never keeps them off. 

(3) The country has faith in the white men 
ofthe South. It forgets the logical consequences 
of war-training, and assumes that if there is any 
possibility of a white man, whatever his past, 
becoming a true American by having political 
power, he shall have full opportunity. It has 
respect for white intelligence. industry and 
thrift, and very little for the intelligence, 
prospects and honesty of the negro. The 
white North cannot avoid sympathizing with 
the whi‘e South, especially since the latter has 
been whipped. and has suffered for the sins of 
civilization. 
no more popular proverb than that “there 
never was a nigger who would work when he 
could steal.” Besides, the evidence proves 
that, everywhere in the South, Republican 








| eventually be 
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government by negroes, and miscalled “ car- 
petbaggers,” has failed, as in Louisiana, South 
i ississi while white Conser 
servative gove rnment has succeeded, as in 
Kentucky, Virginia and Georgia. In the latter 
States the necro suffers less from white govern 
ment than in the former States the white suffers 
from negro government. In the States gov 
erned by whites there exist peace, prosperity 
In the States 
there are corruption, 
bery, ignorance and degradation. These facts 
are known by the country, and appeal in favor 
of what is called McEnery government in 





govV- 


erned by negroes rob 


| Louisiana. 


The facts as they directly concern Louisiana 
have not really been ascertained by the coun 
try. There is much reasoning from analogy, 
and but very little trustworthy information. 
We do not believe the statements of Grant and 
Sheridan. because those soldiers do not re- 
ceive their information from sources worthy 
of our trust. The testimony before Mr. Mor- 
ton’s committee was not complete. Unfortu- 
nately the Sub-committee of Congress elicited 
very little testimony that has great bearing 
upon the solution of the problem. Republican 
testimony, so far, is altogether untrustworthy. 
As for Democratic testimony, there can hardly 
be said to be any. The great staple of Demo- 
cratic speeches is not facts, but Thomas Jef- 
ferson. In truth, if the Democrats are going to 
save Louisiana they mean tc do it with an- 
cient history and proverbial Latin. The facts 
are yet to be known; but we think they will 
resolved into these: That the 
negro is too ignorant to rule either himself or 
the white element ; and that the white men 
can rule Louisiana more wisely and honestly, 
notwithstanding that they are snobbish, clan- 
nish, passionate, and narrow-minded. They 
are in advance of the negro, however, both 
morally and intellectually, and they must aud 
will rule. 


WANTED—BETTER REPRESEN- 
TATION. 
HE very name of Republic implies that, 
where it exists, the Government will be 
made a Res-Publica, a public matter, upon 
which the people shall have their own way. 
In many respects the Government of the 
United States falls very far short of being an 
ideal republic in the sense which we have 
pointed out. This is due to the fact that there 
were originally grave defects in the method 
adopted for making public opinion operative, 
and out of the additional fact that a number of 
serious and potent abuses have crept into the 
operation of the method. 

First, as to the method itself. Representa- 
tion in the United States Government has 
three organs, partly distinct and partly blended, 
the Ilouse, the Senate,and the President. It is 
usual to regard as united the two former, and 
to separate the third from them; but this is 
an error, because the Senate and the House 
feel public opinion very differently, and be- 
cause the President is in law and fact to some 
extent a part of the Legislature, having the 
duty of guiding it by suggest’on and by the 
restraint of his veto. Now. it would not be 
very difficult to show that there are many 
facts which make this threefold representation 
imperfect, and the present situation shows these 
facts very clearly. 

Take the House first. Its members are 
elected at least four months before their term 
of offive begins, and a year and one month be- 
fore they can enter on the ordinary discharge 
of their duties. Thus it happens that during 
the present session of Congress the House has 
a two-thirds Republican majority, and can do 
what it chooses on the very questions upon 


| which the people have just elected a power- 
| ful Democratic majority. 


And when this session 
closes the recently elected House must remain 
for nine months longer inactive, unless a Re- 
publican Congress changes the law. or unless a 
Republican President summons them to an 
extra session. Again, the Representatives thus 
elected for thirteen months in advance are 


| clected at stated intervals, and between those in- 


tervals they cannot be changed, whatever may 


be the desire or necessity of changing them. 
| Those 


intervals are of two years, so that, 
| practically, the people may be for three years 


| without any remedy against misrepresentation. 


The crowning evil of this state of things is, 
that when elections come around, there is sel- 
dom a specific, cogent reason for the electors 
to take one side or the other, and the choice, 
therefore, frequently turns either on party 
prejudice or personal popularity, or on the 
influence of patronage, and a large part of 
the people take no part in it at all. The logical 
consequence of this inability to get the popular 
opinion definitely expressed in a practical form 
is that the opinion itself becomes vague, inde- 
terminate, lax, and without native force. The 


| people will not study or discuss political sub- 


Northern prejudice, too, knows | 


jects attentively, for the purpose of arriving 
at abstract notions, Which there is very little 
hope of embodying in legislation. In a Re- 
public like ours, the weakening of popular 
opinion is the weakening of responsibility, and 
the weakening of responsibility is the first step 
towards usurpation and abuse. That step. we 
need hardly point out, has long since been 
taken in our Governmeut, and has been fol- 
lowed by many others. 

If now we turn to the Senate, we find that 
it interprets popular opinion even more im- 
perfectly than the House. While Messrs. 





Hoar and Dawes and Ilawley are ready 
express their disapprobation of the use of the 
military in Louisiana, not a Lepublican in 
the Senate has litted his voice in 
Pound fast in the ruts which were worn so 
deep during the war, they all creak and 
scream in the old path, apparently un- 
aware that the people have changed their line 
of march. The cause of this not far 
seek. It was supposed, when the Senate was 
erected in its present form by the sree rs of 
the Government, that the people wouk 
through the Legislatures, and the 


same 


to 


1s 


to | 


disclaimer. | 


speak | 
I egis sees | 


through the Senate, and that the indirect mode 
of election would only secure deliberation. In 
those days the occupation of the Senate, as of 
all the Government, was to embody in law, 
with discretion, but faithfully, the wishes of 
the people. Patronage had but an infinitesi- | 
mal part in the work of the Legislature. Now | 


it has the chief part, and the Senate, 
from the sources of its natural strength, and 
engaged in partisan struggles over partisan 
spoils, has become a block on the wheels of 
Government— little Great measures do 
not originate there ; great men do not seek a 
place there ; and the people, unable to make 
themselves felt in what nominally thei 
highest legislative body, have wellnigh aban- 
doned the attempt. A Scnatorship is now a 
neat piece of political handiwork, turned out 
by the machinery of the legislative caucus. 


else. 


is 


And how is it with the President—the offi- 
cer who wields more influence, when he 
knows how to use it, than the Senate and 


In all sincerity, should 
prefer not to answer the question with any 
fullness. We have not the heart, and there 
no need, to trace for the more intelligent peo 
ple of this country the steady and rapid 
disappearance of the sense of official respon- 
sibility that has taken place in the mind of 
President Grant since he entered the xecu- 
tive mansion. With many good intentions, but 
with a blind yielding to law, impulses and 
selfish motives, the President has reduced the 
standard of the office beyond what it ever was 
before. Not the wrong-headed Jackson, nor 
the more wrong-headed Johnson, ever struck 
such blows at the dignity of the place. And 
the man who argues that there is any hope of 
making General Grant bow to even the most 
pure and potent wish of the people, does but 
waste his breath. 

What is the remedy? That is the question 
which every one who sees the evil we have 
sketched must ask himsel#. The answer can 
only be tentative. But is it not probable that 
a change in the time of electing the House of 
Representatives, so that the members might 
take their seats in the December after they 
were elected, would be of some service? It 
would certainly prevent any such glaring mis- 
representation in that body as we now see, 
and it would increase the incentives for care- 
ful selection of the House. Another partial 
remedy would be minority representation in 
the House. This would be of great service: 


House combined ? we 


1s 


weaned | 


| have 


| really evangelical mine can do.” 
| cided, 
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depopulates a country, but with equal rapidity 
gold draws to the region where it exists the 
recklessness and vagabondage of all Christen- 
dom. As to which claims the greater number 
of victims it would be difficult to say. It is not 
improbable the gold-mines are more deadly 
than the cholera wards of a crowded hospital. 
It is quite in accordance with the usual habit 
of gold-mines that one should have permitted 
itself to be discovered in Massachusetts. Years 
ago all the godless young men of New England, 
who preferred rapid wealth to the slower re- 
turns of a life of industrious respectability, 
with the crowning honor of the deaconship to 
gild its latter days, went to California and _be- 
came red-shirted and rough-bearded miners. 
And yet there was gold—if we are to believe 
the story ofthe Essex County mine—c lose at 
hand. And not only gold. but silver, and lead. 
The whole earth was, in fact, merely a con- 
glomerate of useful and ornamental metals ; 
and these miserable young men, disdaining 
to dig in Massachusetts, wandered thousands of 
miles away to a less prolific El Dorado. 
Doubtless our readers have all heard of the 
Essex County mine, the existence of which was 
lately revealed by an indiscreet Massachusetts 
newspaper, but from which we have in vain 
waited for fuller and more exact reports. 
The mine is asserted to have been discovered 
several months ago, and a stock company is 
now said to be working it. The ore, which is 
easily obtained, contains $90 worth of silver 


$70 worth of lead and $11 worth of gold 
per ton. The company is daily taking out 
and smelting at a very small cost some fifteen 


or twenty tons of ore, and the profits have so 
far been almost incalculable. 

That so precious a mine should have been 
discovered in Massachusetts is not incredible, 
when we remember that the precious metals 
have this curious habit of appearing in unex- 
pected localities. Many persons, however, 
disbelieved in the Essex County mine, 
for the reason that so little has been said 
about it in the newspapers of that or any 
other Massachusetts county. But the careful 
observer will recognize in this silence so evi- 
dent a trait of New England character, that it 
will lead him to accept without hesitation the 
fact of the existence of the mine If the cir- 
cumstantial story which one indiscreet paper 
did publish rendered the existence of the 
mine possible, the subsequent silence of New 
England on the subject converted that possi- 
bility into an extreme probability. 

For the first idea which would be formed in 
the New England brain upon the announcement 
of the discovery of the Essex County mine 
would be to keep its existence a secret from all 
persons outside of that favored region. “ We 
will show,” said the astute and respectable Mas- 
sachusetts man, “ what a properly managed and 
It was de- 
as soon as the story of the mine was 


| told, that the sacred soil of Essex County must 


| gold-seekers from go.iless lands 


Ist, in placing men independent of the great | 
parties on the floor at seasons of change like | 


the present; 2d, in giving to the representa- 
tives of certain defined interests or classes, as 
of Free Trade, Custom House reform, the Gran- 
gers, etc., 
kept in Congress for a considerable length of 


strong partisans in strong districts; and 3d, in 
giving to special classes, or the beginnings of 
parties, the rallying-point of possible repre- 
sentation about which to gather, and to- 
wards which to exert themsclves. All these 
points would tend to increased intelligence in 
legislation, and in the appreciation of legisla- 
tion by the community. A third remedy, and 
the most important one, would be a thorough 
civil service reform, 
all chance or hope of gain from patronage, di- 


rectly or indirectly, from the representative. 
Whatever else is done, this is imperative. 
There can be no legitimate representation 


while the Government holds out its offices as 


a reasonable probability of being | 


be preserved from the irruption of hordes of 
Moreover, it 
was clear that the riot and wickedness of the 
ordinary mining camp must nof be permitted 
to defile Massachusetts. Of course, a vast 
mining population would soon be encamped, 
with pick and cradle, in Essex County ; but 
among them there must not be a man who 


| could not trace his descent from the Puritans 
time, a feeling that is only possible now for | 


|a red-shirt nor 


of Boston, or the Pilgrims of Plymouth. Not 
an unkempt beard should be 
permitted in the camp; but each man should 
wear the black broadcloth, the standing col- 
lar and the high hat of New England respect- 
ability. There should be no christening of 


| mining localities with worldly names— no Poker 


|} should be the titles 
which should take away | 


bounties to those who engage in the trade of | 


politics. 
tive, because it induces or compels him to 
take his office from those who expect their 
pay in patronage ; it also demoralizes the con- 
stituency, for it pits against all disinterested 
effort the energies of a body of men who can 
afford to give all their time to *‘ controlling ’ 
politics. Whether we shall have the reforms 
we have pointed out, or others with the same 
end, depends on how severely the people feel 
the need of them. After all, the decision must 
be theirs. 


THE ESSEX EL DORADO. 

We often hear of the gold-fever, and re- 

cognize the fitness of the term to 
express the fierce passion that draws men from 
home and civilization, to toil under burning 
suns or by frozen rivers for sudden wealth. 
But gold itself manifests its presence in fever- 
ish and unexpected ways. Gold-mines break out, 
so to speak, in wholly unexpected localities. For 
fifty years ships touched at San Francisco for 
water or furs, and their owners never dreamed 
that millions of dollars of gold-dust lay all 
around them. For even a longer period peace- 
ful settlers raised their sheep flocks in Australia, 
unconscious of the precious nuggets that were 
scarcely hidden under the thin earth. Sud- 
denly gold appeared in California and Austra- 
lia, and vast tracts of country glittered with 
the quartz-veins and gold-pockets. The plague 


Patronage corrupts the representa- | 


| would the gold and silver 





but Salem and Bethlehem, 
Hopkins’s Four Corners, 
of newly-opened leads. 
The lawlessness of distant mining countries 
should be rebuked by the orderly miners of 
Essex. who should labor under the direction 


Flat, or Red Dog ; 
or, peradventure, 


| of duly elected selectmen, and the encourage- 


of efficient deacons. Thus 
and lead of Massa- 
chusetts be reserved for the exclusive benefit 
of the men of New Engiand, while the mining 
camp would be at least as orderly and re- 
ligious as the average camp-meeting. 

Are we sure that this plan has not been 
already put in practice? There are several 
facts which point to the belief that it has. 
Why is it that the local press maintains so 
profound a silence upon the subject, unless in 
order to prevent New Yorkers and other 
gentiles from invading Essex County? Why 
are so many picks and cradles bought and 
sold in Massachusetts and Connecticut? The 
latter are surely not intended for New Eng- 
land matrons, and this is not the season of the 
year when picks are greatly in use. Above 
all, why do tourists report the general disap- 
pearance from farm and workshop of the male 
New Englander, and at the sawe time the fre- 
quent presence on Boston-bound trains of eager 
and excited deacons, wearing a strangely preoc- 
cupied and secretive look? It may be that at 
this very moment Essex County is crowded 
with searchers for silver and gold, and that 


ment of a corps 


.thousands of evangelical diggers are crushing 


quartz and singing Windham, in the happy 
consciousness that they are making money in 
ways that the outside world knows not of. 
Somebody ought to go to Essex County and 
investigate this matter in the interests of 
the public. What says General Butler? What 
more pleasant employment could he have than 
to search for silver during the rest from 
political toil which now awaits him ? 
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EDITORIAL TOPICS. 

Emerson does not put Whitman into his ‘“ Par- 
nassus’’ collection, nor docs he from Al- 
drich’s poems. Well, you could not expect him to 
quote from all of us. 


quote 


Mrs. Moruey, the deceased wife of the American 
l'storian, was a sister of Park Benjamin, the journal 
ist and poet, who died in New York in 1864. Mr. 
Motley is now at the Hague. 


James Vick’s catalogue of flowers in his Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) nursery, is so elegantly illustrated this 
year, that we take great pleasure in commending 
it to our readers, not only as a thing of beauty, but 
as a guide for amateur florists. 


Joaquin Mitvuer writes a Chicago friend that he 


expects to return to the United States within the | 


next two or three months. Ap.opos of the subject, 
at the time the poet was spoken of as running away 
with a “dark-eyed Italian woman, with brown, 
brown hands,”’ he was living in London. 


Tom Paine’s bones are being searched for in 
England in vain. Some folks want them for honor- 
able burial. Was it not William Cobbett, the great 
Tory journalist, who received a good deal of exe- 
cration for taking over from Long Island to Eng- 
land the bones of the great patriot and atheist? 


WititaM Butter Duncan, a New York banker 
who has been frequently mentioned as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Mayor of New York, has a 
daughter of great beauty who is to have a brilliant 
wedding in New York City, the groom 
wealthy and—ye envious maidens 
Scotch Earl. 

Ex-JUDGE FULLERTON, the great cross-examiner, 
was a country lawyer in Orange County; but be- 
came engaged in a case in which he was opposed 
to Charles O'Conor, whom he badly beat. After the 
trial Mr. ()’Conor took him aside, complimented him 


being 


unwedded—a 





for being a great lawyer, and offered him a partner- | 


ship, which he accepted. 

JuLEs VERNE, one of the most popular authors of 
the present day, is now forty-six years of age, five 
feet nine inches in height, and wears a full beard. 
He is bronze.| by ocean travel, and the very picture 
of rude health. |'is hair is white, his beard gray, 
his movements quick and nervous, his words crisp 
and short, and his eye roving and observant. 


Bret HarTE has gone into the New York Custom 
House, unless gossip is a fabricator. Mr. Harte 
seems busy, but how much he is doing with that 
genius of his no one knows. He was writing that 
first novel; then he was with Boucicau!t writing a 
play. Still he has not come up to Dickens’s expecta- 





tions of hin. Qneer in his genius is Harte. And 
now the Golden Age will lave it that his poems | 


sometimes li:np in meter and in grammar. 


Tak Presipent has signed the Finance Bill, which 
provides for a return to specie payments four years 
hence. In his message to Congress on the subject 
he shows some signs of genius by proposing that a 
mint be established at Chicago, Omaha 
for the transformation of metal 
much needless transportation. 
poses will no doubt be a jopte 
will take place betw the 
mint. 

CoLoNeL James R. Youna the Executive Clerk of 
the United States Senate, employs his leisure hours 
in perfecting several of hisdomestic inventions. His 
** buoy ”’ for indicating the place of lost hair-pins has 
already excited the admiration of Sam. Bowles, and 
he has now succeeded in obtaining a pan by which 
all the brick-dust which is spilled in cleaning knives 
may be canght and used over again. His next 
work is an inven‘ion for drying shaving-paper and 
restoring it to usefu'ness. He should be called the 
second Franklin. 


or St. Louis 
into coin, thus saving 
The plan he pro- 
: and a lively fight 


] 
en three cities for the 


Grorae Bancrort’s Fatuer, who was an ardent 
admirer of Washington, and who lated Jefferson 
with a corresponding bitterness, when Washing- 
ton died was almost inconsolate. A friend remon- 
strated with him, and in endeavoring to console 
him, said: **‘ Washington was a good man, and no 
doubt he has gone to heaven.” ‘It is not that 
which troubles me,’’ responde 1 the eminent divine. 
‘* What Tam afraid of is, that when they open the 
gates of heaven to admit Washington, some of 
those miserable Democrats will slip in.” 


New York NEWSPAPERS are extending their en- 
terprises into the realms of genius. The New World 
we'comes the word. of the Old. .The Tribune has 
had Castelar and Charles Reade and Tom Hughes, 
in addition to its own American Smalley. The 
TTerald has tried very many of the prominent lights 
of literature, and has recently had dispatches from 
Von Arnim. Shall the great paper of the tuture, 
Mr. Dana’s paper, with no advertisements, have 
Victor Hugo for a Paris correspondent, and Carlyle 
for a I.ondon, i! they lise so long? 

Governor Newton Bootn of California will en- 
ter the United States Senate next Winter. Mr. 
3ooth gives place in his own State to the Lieu- 


| Senate by the 
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should have known that the North respected him | with great delicacy. A State Government has been 


above all other Southerners, and that his words 
would have been welcomed in the councils of State 
atany time. If he died because he aided to bring 
on these sufferings, we honor his remorse ; but if he 
died because he had not the courage to speak out 
cheerfully, plainly, and, if need be, with sorrow, 
we—muust reserve our judgment on the dead hero. 


PresipENT GRANT is, after all, sensitive to public 
opinion. His message on Louisiana, though lacking 
in the sophistries of rhetoric, is a fairly-stated, 
blunt and positive document. Its weakness is that 
it relies too much on aide-de-camp information. He 
wishes to be aggressive, but is willing not to be. 


If President Grant had read the trustworthy letters | 


in the Times, Tribune, Herald and Cincinnati Com- 
mercial—if, indeed, he had sent some honest, intelli- 
gent government inquirer, not a partisan or @ 
soldier, into the South, he would have understood 
the case long ago. 

Senator Joun P. Jongs was married to Miss 
Georgie F. Sullivan, on New Year's Day, in San 
Francisco. Only a few intimate friends of the high 
contracting parties were present at the wedding, 
no invitations being issued. The Senator and his 


bride crossed the bay and remained at Tubbs’s | 


Hotel, Friday evening, and on Saturday morning 
they left in a special car for the East, intending to 
stop over a few days at Gold Hill. Mr. Eugene 


Suilivan, the bride’s father, is on Governor Booth’s | 


staff. The bride is a golden-haired blonde, deli- 
cate in contour, and beautiful of feature. She is 
eighteen, and Senator Jones is forty-four, years of 
age; and he was a widower. 


Two Hunprep Trains arrive and depart from 
the Jersey City terminus of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road every day, and of these more than ninety are 
devoted to passenger traffic alone. The onerous 
and responsible duties of conductors render it ex- 
tremely difficult for them to devote a proper atten- 


tion to tickets, accounts, etc.; and so on the 7th 
jnstant the company iustituted an experiment 
which we think will become as popular as it 


is sensible. With every passenger train a special 
agent is dispatched, whose duty it is simply to col- 
lect fares. So the conductor is free to give all his 
attention to running his train on the time schedule, 
and to looking after the personal comforts of his 
passengers. Travelers owe a debt of gratitude to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for this increase in the 
comfort and satety of a trip by rail. 


HANNIBAL HaMLin began life as a printer, and 
very possibly in the training which he got at the 


| type-font lies the secret of his success as a poli- 


tician. He is now sixty-six years of age, and has 
been in public life forty years, during which time 
he has been a member of the Maine Legislature six 
years, in three of which he was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, member of the United 
States House of Representatives for four years, 
Governor of Maine a short time, Senator from 
Maine sixteen years, Vice-l’resident of the United 
States four years, and Collector of Customs for the 
Port of Boston four years. 
his nomination for re-election to the United States 
tepublicans of Maine will be con- 
firmed by the votes of the Legislature now in 
session, thus extending his term of office to 1879. 
Such a career, for aman by no means brilliant or 
learned, is something wonderful, and deserves the 
careful study of all aspiring politicians. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WILLIAMS is a peculiar-look- 
ing, clumsy fellow at best, and at the present time 


| is more peculiarly peculiar than usual. As he stood 





It is quite certain that | 


| at a pea-nut stall on the Avenue the other day, a.| 


| prehensive view of him for some time without avail, | 


tenant-Governor, who is of one of the old Spanish | 


families; but his Sacramento store will remain 
under the management of his partners. Governor 
Gooth is a handsome little man, quite wealthy, 
fairly popular, and considerably imaginative in 
thought and rhetoric —indeed in action also, for the 


barrels of whisky sold from his store bear the 
State arms of California. 
Tne San Fuancisco Cnrronicie is a little off 


color in some respects, a bit provincial in its tone, 
and by no means brilliant or profound in its writing, 
Lut we sometimes think it is the most enterprising 
newspaper in the country. 
but the people want sensation; and we could 
never see the senSe of writing prayer-books that 
people won't read when 


you can make news 
papers that they will read. The Chronic’e has a 
loty reporter, not beantiful, but good, at the 
iiton- eecher trial. Thore’s enterprise for you. 


GeNeRAL Ropsere E. Le: is now Known to have 
lied of a broken heart, because he could not re- 


| eager, lingering look at the great lawyer, 


little chap, who had been trying to obtaim a com- 


walked over to his parent, solemnly, and said: 
“Oh, pop, raise me up, so I can see that man.” 
His father lifted him up, and, regarding Williams 
earnestly, the boy continued : ‘* Pop, it tickles me so 
to see thatman. Who is he, pop; 
is he?’ ‘Hush, my child! That is Mr. Williams, 
one of the greatest lawyers and best men in the 
world. He is as much better than other menas Presi- 
dent Grant is better than him.” ‘Is that so? Oh! 
raise me up higher; let me see him once more; he 
looks so queer.”’ By this time Williams was moving 
off, and as the father lowered his son to the ground, 
and the pair were moving off, the boy took one 
and, 
turning to his father asked in solemn tones: ‘‘ Pop, 
did God make that man for fun?” 


Poor LovrsiaANa just about a century ago tell 
into the hands of a Sheridan in the person of 


he ain’t a baboon, | 


| 


General Count Alejandro O'Reilly, who, having not | 


only the will but the power, proclaimed martial 
law, tried some of the best and noblest men of 
louisiana by court-martial for an ex post facto 
crime, and shot them as banditti. France, after 
losing Canada, ceded Louisiana to Spain; but be- 
fore the Spanish monarch took formal possession 
of the colony he sent over Don Antonio Ulloa ona 
tour of inspection. Ulloa did not take possession 
in his master’s name. Aubry, the French Governor, 
remained in possession; but Ulloa so exasperated 


| the people by his acts, that the Council of Louis- 


True, it is sensational, | 


iana expelled him from the colony. O'Reilly was 
then sent out with a fleet and army, and took pos- 
session. He received Lafrémitre, and other leading 
men of Louisiana, with outward friendliness 
manner, then arrested them, and tried 


of 
them for | 


insurrection against an authority which did not at | 


the time exist in.the colony, the authority of Spain. 
Had Sheridan been reading this chapter in Louis- 
iana history, and was he burning to play the part 
of *‘ Bloody O'Reilly ’ for the present century, by 
shooting the best and purest men in Louisiana? 


GENERAL SHERMAN has been intetviewed concern- 
ing tfe troubles in Louisiana, and he says that ‘it 
is the province of the judiciary to decide as to the 
legality of this or that Government. The President is 
an executive officer, and cannot determine whether 
this or that party is entitled to exercise the power 
of government in Louisiana. The making of laws 


taxing the people, by a party which pays little or | 
jieve the suflerings of the South. General Lee | no taxes, is a subject which needs to be handled | disastrous consequences. 


established in Louisiana ; certain laws have been 


passed, and all should obey those laws until | 
changed or declared null and void by competent 
judicial authority. The question whether a fair 


election has been or can be held in Louisiana is a 
matter for careful consideration. It is not the pro- 
vince of the military authority nor of the President 
to set aside the returns. Whet! or not there 
have been frauds committed is a matter for judicial 
inquiry. In times of war the law is silent. 1 know 
the people of Louisiana well, and do not believe 
they would offer the least resistance to the enforce- 
ment of the laws by the civil officers of the Gov- 
ernment,”’ 


ier 


King ALFonso has scarcely taken off his bib and 
put on the purple of Spain when the gossips 
are beginning to say that he don’t know who his 
father is, and that if he did, he would have to think 
of Marshal Serrano. This is absurd. How could the 
boy expect to know who his father is, when the 
question would be a puzzler to fat old Queen Isa- 
bella herself. But those who affect to know the 
facts say that before the licentious Queen Isabella 
abdicated the throne in 1868, in answer to the de- 


mand of a people which were never credited with | 


very exalted ideas regarding morality, Serrano, the 
President of a single year, was ruler of Spain 
through the guilty affections of its nominal Queen. 
Itis more than suspected that Marshal Serrano is 
not only guardian and supporter of the young 
Alfonso, but his natural father. Therefore, while 
Alfonso is nominally King of Spain, while the Re- 
gency may be placed in the hands of Castillo, or 
any other of the Spanish nobles, the actual king, 
regent, rulet, everything, is-and will be Serrano. 
The more closely this trick of State is examined, 
the more apparent does the scheming, the profound, 
consummate cunning of this man become. Held 
back in obscurity briefly by the whispered scandal of 
Isabella’s court, weakened for a time by her forced 
resignation of the throne, he never for an instant 
unloosed his grasp from the reins of government, no 
matter who was the central figure in republican 
councils or the putative leader of the misnamed 
popular government. F 


Rev. Joun H. Newman, the eminent Catholic 
divine, has written a pamphlet of ten chapters, ad 
dressed to the Duke of Norfolk, in reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous expostulation on the Vatican 
decrees and civil allegiance. He declares Glad- 
stone's aspersions of English Catholics undeserved, 
his tone uncharitable and his conclusions untrust- 
worthy. The Schola Theologie alone is competent 
to determine Papal and synodical utterances. ‘ It 
must be confessed,’’ he continues, ‘‘that some 
among us in past years have stretched truths until 
they were near snapping, and have done their best 
to set the house on fire, leaving others to extin- 
guish the flames. I see no inconsistency in being a 
good Catholic and a good Englishman.’ He then 
draws the distinction between spiritual and secular 
allegiance. ‘If,’ he Parliament should 
pass an Act compelling Catholics to attend Pro- 
testant service once a week, and the Pope should 
forbid them, I would obey the Pope, not the law. 
If | was a soldier or sailor, and the Pope bid all 
Catholics leave the army and navy, ! would disobey 
him in time of war.’’ The reverend father, sum- 
ming up his argument, says infa!libility is declared 
a matter of faith in thought merely, not in actions. 
There is only one oracle of God, “ the Holy Church, 
with the Pope as head.’’ The assertion that he 
once contemplated joining the Dollinger party, but 
was prevented by the i .fluence of others, Dr. New- 
man declares to be an unmitigated, ridiculous un- 
truth. Mr. Gladstone, he says, leads people to 
believe that “absolute obedience ”’ were tle Pope’s 
words, whereas His Holiness said, ‘‘ Nobody can 
disbelieve the duty of obedience without much 
risk.’’ Dr. Newman illustrates his posi‘ion by re- 
ference to Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe,”’ chapter 
xxxv., on the conduct of Napoleon I. towards the 
Papacy. 


Says, ‘ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, just after the issuing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, said to Governor 
David Tod of Ohio, Secretary Stanton and Hon. 
Sam. Galloway of Ohio, as is reported by Governor 


Tod’s secretary, that what most concerned him 
} was the afier 


consequences of the wholesale eman- 
cipation of four millions of people, who, for a period 
of nearly two centuries, had been in the most abso- 
lute bondage, and who necessarily were totally de- 
void of the requisite intellige : 





‘e to enable them to 


take care of themseives. If on lim -hould devolve, 
in connection with the National Legislature, the 
solving of this important problem, he was free to 
say that, in his opinion, the blacks should be 


regarded in the same light as an infant just born; 
that the spirit of educaiion must form the chief 
corner-stone their nurture; that they could 


not, on the instant, be qualified to take care of them- 


oi 


selves, and it would be dangerous to intrust 
them with a share of the governing power. 


They could not be expected to grasp at once the 
true principles of Republican Government. He 
believed the whites would treat the blacks with 
kindness. They would be obliged to lean for years 
on their former masters for their very subsistence. 
To guard 
however, 





against anything of the vengeance order, 
and to gain time tor the education of the 
blacks, he would have placed the subdued States 
under a kind of semi-military territorial government, 
granting a partial voice to the blacks, after a while, 
in the government of the territory, but withholding 
an indiscriminate ballot until its purport was thor- 
oughly understood by them. This state of things 


should, in his op‘nion, be continued for at least ten | 


years. In that time great progress could be made 
in the education and general enlightenment of the 
blacks; the former masters would be enabled to 
get used to the change] situation; the population 
would be beneficially leavened by emigration from 
the North and the | 
as to make it safe and proper to again admit the 
recusant South, in a body, to full communion with 
their Northern brethren. Any other course would, 
in his opinion, be dangerous, unwise. and full of 


uropean States to such a degree 


riIKODOSIA BURR’S FATE. 
|THE STATESMAN’s DAUGHTER MURDERED BY 
PIRATES. 
N INDIVIDUAL, calling himself Jean Baptis:e 

- Callistre, writes from Calcasieu, La.. to the 
Galveston Nes a most remarkable story about the 
death of Mrs. Governor Alston, daughter of Aaron 
Burr, as follows: 

‘Tn your issue of the 25th of December appears 
an account of an old cannon brought up from the 
bottom of the bay by the scoop of the dre!ge!oat, 
In the same paper you give several conjectural his- 
| tories of tle piece of ordnance, none of which, as | 
happen to know, have any degree of truth, except 
| 
' 


| that the cannon in question once formed part of 
the armament of the fleet of Lafitte the brave and 
good Lafitte. From the cut and description given 
of it in your paper, I recognize it as an old ac- 
quaintance. 

‘And, sirs, it has a history, and a most eventful, 
but brief one, and could it but speak would tel) its 
own tale in language far more eloquent than I can. 
I am an old man now—‘in the sere and yellow 
leaf.’ I was many years ago a member of the 
company of the brave Lafitte: I am old now, close 
on to ninety years, and though somewhat weak of 
linb and dim of sight, yet have remembrance of 
| persons and events of long ago remarkably vivid. 
An old man lives in the past entirely ; he is fond of 
talking of the brave days of his youth, of the brave 
men who lived then, of their deeds of daring, of 
their generosity, and of himself. may, sirs, grow 
tedious and prosy, but permit me to tell my story 
in my own way—the story of the cannon—for, sirs, 
it has a story, and one of great interest, 

‘You wiil remember that a sliort time before the 
great battle of New Orleans, the great and brave 
General Andrew Jackson induced our captain, the 
| brave Lafitte, to help him fight the British. I well 
remember the day, when a small vessel—a schooner 

appeared off the bar of what is now called Gal- 
veston Island. She displayed the American flag, 
fired a gun, and then, lowering her national flag, 
ran a white flag to her peak. That meant a parley. 
| Lafitte scanned the new-comer closely with his 

glass for some minutes, and then, ordering his four- 
| oared gig, pulled to the schooner. I was then 
young and lusty, and accounted the best stroke in 
our navy, and was one of the gig’s crew. Latitte 
boarded the schooner, and he and a young Ameri- 
can officer, whose name | afterwards learned was 
Donnelson—Lieutenant Donnelson, of General Jack- 
son’s staff—descended into the cabin. There they 
remained an hour or more, and then they came out. 
As Lafitte stepped over the schooner’s side to get 
into hia gig, he said to Donnelson, ‘ Tell General 
Jackson | will be with him. He may rely on me 
for at least eighty skilled artillerists.’ 

‘*The name of the schooner was the John Han- 
cock, and a neat clipper she was. We pulled back 
to the fort, Lafitte saying not a word, but pulling in 
his quick, nervous way ; his mustache proved to us 
he was planning some desperate work. That night 
the schooner weighed anchor and left. The next 
morning there was a grand council held at the Fort. 
All this occurred a long, long time ago—nearly 
sixty years ago! Mon Dieu! how time does fiy! 
It seems but yesterday. Well, sirs, I don’t want to 
be tedious, but an old man is naturally garrulous. 
He has so much to live over in thought. So, sirs, 
bear with me patiently. 

‘*T don’t know what happened in the Council, 
but two days after three of our best vessels, with 
the flower of our filibusters, sailed for New Or- 
leans, under the command of the brave Lafitte him- 
self, Chauvet, his right bower, being with him. 
After three or four days’ sail we entered the 
Missisippi River, and soon anchored off New 
Orleans, a little below the city. 1] was then a gun- 
| ner on board the ten-gun brig Véngeance, com- 
manded by Cliauvet,a brave but cruel man. When 
the British forces under Packenham approached 
the city in January, 1815, we ran up and anchored 
above the city. All was bustle and preparation. 
We took out most of the cannon and placed them 
in position in the works General Jackson had hastily 
thrown up at Chalmette, and one hundred and twenty 
picked artillerists, or gunners, with all our officers, 
headed by the brave Lufitte in person, manned 
them. 

** On the Sth day of January the British opened a 
terrific fire on us with the tield-;ieces, but as we 
were safe behind our earthworks and eotton-bales, 
we let them waste their powder. Latitte—our 
brave Lafitte! ah, how grand he looked! how his 
black eyes flashed! Oh, he was the genius of the 
fight! How his French blood boiled at the sight of 
a red-coat! Les Anglais perfides! Jackson. tall 
and gaunt, was moving among his men, occasion- 
ally observing the British line with his glass, and 
turning anon to encourage his Tennesseeans and 
tentuckians. How impatient those riflemen ap- 
peared! But Jackson's orders were, ‘ Reserve your 
fire, men, for close quarters.’ 

‘*Pretty soon the ¢ :inonading ceased, and then 
we could see the long and solid line of Drits=h ad- 
vancing, first ata slow, steady pace, then a double 
quick. When they were within three hundred yards 
of our works, Lafitte, springing upon a gun-carriage, 
thundered out, ‘ Fire!’ 

“ Sacre bleu! What a sheet of flame leaps forth 
| from our guns! How the front ranks the foe 
seemed to melt away! Then Jackson, with a c’'ear, 





ringing voice that could be heard above the rout 
| of battle, cried out: ‘ Make every shot teli. Fre 
low, my boys!’ Crack! crack! went the anerrng 
rifles. “Qur guns roared. Grape, canist-r and 
round-shot went crashing through the advancing 
ranks. ‘The foe reeled under the fire. For an 
instant they fal-ered—tor an instant only—then 


with closed ranks they again advanced. under a@ 
| most withering and deadly fire. A general officer 
leads them. te mounts the parapet—waving his 
sword and cheering on his men, Lafitte springs 
towards him, a pistol in hand. A flash—Packen- 
ham falls, shot through the heart. The British can 
no longer stand up under our deadly fire. They 
waver, and then retreat, in great wonfusion and dis- 
| order, to the shelter of their war-vessels. Lafitte 
was for charging them, but Jackson, cool and col- 
lected, said * No.’ Our forces were too small, and 
bayonets were scarce ; we remained behind 
our breastworks and poured volleys of grape into 
them until they were out of range. Mon Dieu! 
how my old blood is stirred at these remembrances. 
“Well, about the gun! Patience, messieurs, I 
am coming to the gun. Well, sir, after the British 
fleet had sailed down the river, we went over the 
battle-field, picking up the plunder. Among many 
other things left in their hasty departure, the British 
left a six-pounder, a field-piece, stuck in the mire, 
with one wheel shattered. It was a beauty; almost 
new. The date of the casting was on it—1813. 

* After remaining in New Orleans a few days, we 
prepared for our departure. Amoxg other things 
given Lalitte by General Jackson wads this six- 
pounder (the identical cannon described in your 
paper of 25th December), to replace one of ours 
that had burst in the battle. It was placed on our 
brig the Vengeance, and ever after formed part of 
| her armament. 


so 


(Cumiimucd om page 347.) 
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A POETESS’S 
BY 
BUCHANAN. 


GRAVE. 


ROBER' 


TNDER her gentle seeing, 
| Iu her delicate little hand, 
}uey placed the Book of Being, 
To read and understand 


The Book was mighty and olden, 
Yea, worn and eaten with age; 

Though the letters looked great and golden, 
She could not read a page. 


The letters flutter’d before her, 
And all look’d y wid; 
Teath saw her, and bent o’er her, 
As she pouted her lips and smiled 


sweet 


And weary a little with tracing 


The Book, she look’d aside, 
And lightly smiling, and placing 
A flower in its leaves, she died. 


THE MINISTER’S BLACK VAIL. 


BY | 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 





vail, almost believing that a stranger’s visage 
would be discovered, though the form, gesture, and 
voice were those of Mr. Hooper. 

At the close of the service the people hurried 
out with indecorous confusion, eager to commu- 
nicate their pent-up amazement, and conscious of 
lighter spirits the moment they lost sight of the 
black vail. Some gathered in little circles huddled 
closely together, with their mouths all whispering 
in the centre; some went homeward alone, wrapt 
In sient meditation; some talked loudly, and pro- 
faned the Subbath-day with ostentatious laughing. 
A few shook their sagacious he: intimating 
that they could penetrate the mystery; while one 
or two affirmed that there was no mystery at all. 
but only that Mr. Hooper's eyes were so weakened 
by the midnight lamp as to require a shade. After 
a brief interval, forth came good Mr. Hooper also, 
in the rear of his flock. lurning his vailed face 
from one group to another, he paid due reverence 
to the hoary heads, saluted the middle-aged with 
kind dignity, as their friend and spiritual guide, 
gieeted the young with mingled author.ty and 
love, and laid his hands on the little children’s 
heads tu bless them. Such was always his custom 
on the Sabbath-day. Strange and bewildered 
looks repaid him for his courtesy. None, as en 
former occasions, aspired to the honor of walking 
by their pastor’s side. Old Squire Saunders, doubt 
less by an accidental lapse of memory, neglected 


| to invite Mr. Hooper to his table, where the good 


HE sexton stood in the porch of Milford meet- | 
ing-house, pulling lustily at the bell-rope. 
The old people of the village came stooping 
along the street. Children, with bright faces, 
tripped merrily beside their parents, or mimicked 
a graver gait, in the conscious dignity of their 
Sunday clothes. Spruce bachelors looked sideways 
at the pretty maidens, and fancied that the Sabbath 
sunshine made them prettier than on week-days. 
When the throng had mostly streamed into the 
porch, the sexton began to toll the bell, keeping 
his eye on the Rey. Mr. Hooper's door. The first 
glimpse of the clergyman’s figure was the signal 
for the bell to cease fis summons. 

“But what has good Parson Hooper got upon his 
face 7’ cried the sexton, in amazement. 

All within hearing immediately turned about, and 
beheld the semblance of Mr. Hooper, pacing slowly | 
his meditating way towards the meeting-house. 
With one accord they started, expressing more 
wonder than if some strange minister were coming 
to dust the cushions of Mr. Hooper’s pulpit. 

“ Are you sure it is our parson?” inquired Good- 
man Gray of the sexton. 

‘Of a certainty it is good Mr. Hooper,” replied 
the sexton. ‘‘ He was to have exchanged pulpits 
with Parson Shute, of Westbury: but Parson 
Shute sent to excuse himself yesterday, having to 
preach a funeral sermon.” 

The cause for so much amazement may appear 
sufficiently slignt. Mr. Hooper, a gentlemanly per- 
son of about thirty, though still a bachelor, was 
dressed with due clerical neatness, as if a careful 
wife had starched his band and brushed the weekly | 
dust from his Sunday’s garb. There was but one 
thing remarkable in his appearance. Swathed 
about his forehead, and hanging down over his face, | 
so low as to be shaken by his breath, Mr. Hooper 
had ona black vail. On a nearer view, it seemed 
to consist of two folds of crape, which entirely cou- 
cealed his features, except his mouth and chin, but 
probably did not intercept his sight, further than to 
give a darkened aspect to all living and inanimate 
things. With this gloomy shade before him, good Mr. 
Hooper walked onward, at a slow and quiet pace, 
stooping somewhat and looking on the ground, as is 
customary with abstracted men, yet nodding kindly 
to those of his parishioners who still waited on the 
meeting-house steps. But so wonder-struck were 
they that his greeting.met no return. 

**T can’t really feel as if good Mr. Hooper’s face 
was behind that piece of crape,’’ said the sexton. 

**I don’t like it,’? muttered an old woman, as 
she hobbled into the meeting-liouse. ‘*‘He has 
changed himself into something awful, only by lid- 
ing his face.”’ - 

“Our parson has gone mad!’’ cried Goodman 
Gray, following him across the threshold. 

A rumor of some unaccountable phenomenon had 
preceded Mr. Hooper into the meeting-house, and set 
all the congregation astir. Few could refrain from 
twisting their heads towards the door; many stood 
upright and turned directly about; while several 
hitde boys clambered upon the seats, and came 
down again with a terrible racket. There was a 
general bustle, a rustling of the women’s gowns 
and shuffling of the men’s feet, greatly at variance 
with that hushed repose which should attend the 
entrance of the minister. But Mr. Hooper appeared 
not to notice the perturbation of his people. He 
entered with an almost noiseless step, bent his head 
mildly to the pews on each side, and bowed as he 
passed the oldest parishioner, a white-haired great- 
grandsire, who occupied an armcha’r in the centre 
of the aisle. It was strange to observe how slowly 
this venerable man became conscious of something 
singular in the appearance of his pastor. He 
seemed not fully to partake of the provelling wonder, 
till Mr. Hooper had ascended the stairs, and showed 
himself in the pulpit, face to face with the congre- 
gation, except for the black vail. That mysterions 
emblem was never once withdrawn. It shook with 
his measured breath as he gave out the psalm; it 
threw its obscurity between him and the holy page 
as he read the scriptures; and while he prayed, the 
vail lay heavily on his uplifted countenance. Did he 
seek to hide it from the dread Being whom he was 
addressing ? 

Such was the effect of this simple piece of crape 
that more than one woman of delicate nerves was 
forced to leave the meeting-house. Yet perhaps the 
pale faced congregation was aimost as feartul a 
sight to the minister as his black vail to them. 

r. Hooper had the reputation of a good preacher, 
but not an energetic one; he strove to win his 
people heavenward by mild, persuasive influences, 
rather than to drive them thither |-y the thunders of 
the word. The sermon which he now delivered 
was marked by the same characteristics of style and 
manner as the general series of pulpit oratory. But 
there was sometiiing, either in the sentiment of the 
discourse itself, or in the imagination of the audi- 
tors, which made it greatly the most powertul 
effort they had ever heard from their pastor's lips. 
It was tinged, rather more darkly than usual, with 
the gentle gloom of Mr. Hooper’s temperament. 
The subject had reference to secret sin, and those 
sad mysteries which we hide from our nearest and 
dearest, and would fain conceal from our coriscious- 
ness, even forgetting that the Omniscient can detect 
them. A subtle power was breathed into his words. 
Each member of the congregation, the most inno- | 
cent girl, and the man of the hardened breast, felt | 
as if the preacher had crept upon them, behind his | 
awtul vail, and discovered their bearded iniquity of 
deed or thought. Many spread their clasped hands 
on their bosoms. There was nothing terrible in | 
what Mr. Hooper said; at least, no violence; and | 
zc, with every tremor of his melancholy voice the 

earers quaked. An unsought pathos came hand- 
in-hand with awe. So sensible were the audience of | 
some unwonted attribute in their minster, that they 
longed for a breath of wind to blow aside the 








| its influence over his whole person, and m 


clergyman had been wont to bless the food, almost 
every Sunday since his settlement. He returned, 
therefore, to the parsonage, and at the moment of 
closing the door, was observed to look back upon 
the people, all of whom had their eyes fixed upon 
the minister. A sad smile gleamed faintly from be- 
neath the black vail, and flickered about his mouth, 
glimmering us he disappeared. 

‘*How strange,’ said a lady, ‘“ that a simple 
black vail, such as any woman might wear in her 
bonnet, should become such a terrible thing on Mr, 
Hooper's face !"’ 

‘Something must surely be amiss with Mr. 
Hooper's intellect,” observed her husband, the 
physician of the village. gut the strange-t part 


| of the affair is the effect of this vagary, even ona 


vail, 
rows 


sober-minded man like myself. The blaci 
though it covers only our pastor’s face, t! 
tines 
him ghostlike from head to foot. 
it so?’ 

“Truly do I,”’ replied the lady, ‘‘ and I would not 
be alone with him for the world. I wonder he is 
not afraid to be alone with himsel! !"’ 

‘* Men sometimes are so,”’ said her husband. 

The afternoon service was attended with similar 
circumstances. At its conclusion the bell tolled 
for the funeral of a young lady. The relatives and 
friends were a&8sembled in the house, and the more 
distant acquaintances stood about the door, speak 
ing about the good qualities of the deceased, when 
their talk was interrupted by the appearance of 
Mr. Hooper, still covered with his black vail. It 
was now an appro} iate emblem. The clergyman 
stepped into the room where the corpse was laid, 
and bent over the coffin, to take a last farewell of 
his deceased purishioner. As he stooped the vail 


Do you not i¢ el 


| hung straight down from his forehead, so that, if 


i r eyelids had not been closed for ever, the dead 
maiden might have seen his face. Could Mr. Hooper 
be fearful of her glance, that he so hastily caught 
back the black vail? A person who watched the 
interview between the dead and living scrupled not 
to affirm that, at the instant when the clergyman’s 
features were disclosed, the corpse had slightly 
shuddered, rustling the shroud and muslin cap, 
though the countenance retained the composure of 
death. <A superstitious old woman was the only 
witness of this prodigy. From the coffin, Mr. 
Hooper passed into the chamber of the mourners, 
and from thence to the end of the staircase, to 
make the funeral prayer. It was a tender and 
heart-dissolving prayer, full of sorrow, yet so im- 
bued with celestial hopes, that the music of a 
heavenly harp, swept by the fingers of the dead, 
seemed faintly to be heard among the saddest 
accents of the minister. The peuple trembled, 
though they but darkly understood him when he 
prayed that they, and himself, and all of mortal 
race, might be ready, as he trusted this young 
maiden had been, for the dreadful hour that would 
snatch the vail from their faces. The bearers went 
heavily forth, and the mourners followed, sudden- 
ing all the street, with the dead before them, and 
Nr. Hooper in his black vail behind. 

** Why do you look back ?’’ said one in the pro- 
cession to his partner. 

‘‘T had a fancy,” replied she, ‘‘ that the minis- 
ter and the maiden's spirit were walking hand-in- 
hand.”’ 

‘* And so had I, at the same moment,” said the 
other. 

That night the handsomest couple in Milford 
village were to be joined in wedlock. Though 
reckoned a melancholy man, Mr. Hooper had a 
placid cheerfulness for such occasions, which 
often excited a sympathetic smile where livelier 
merriment would have been thrown away. ‘lhcre 
was no quality of his disposition which made him 
more beloved than this. ‘The company at the wed- 
ding awaited his arrival with impatience, trusting 
that the strange awe that had gathered over him 
throughout the day would now be dispelled. But 
such was not the result. When Mr. Hooper came, 
the first thing that their eves rested on was the 
same horrible black vail, which had added deeper 
gloom to the funeral, and could portend nothing 
but evil to the wedding. Such was its immédiate 
effects on the guests that a cloud seemed to have 
rolled duskily from beneath the black crape, and 
dimmed the light of the candles, The bridal pair 
stood up before the minister. But the bride’s cold 
fingers quivered in the tremulous hand of the bride- 
groom, and her deathhke paleness caused a whis- 
= that the maiden who had been buried a tew 

ours before had come from her grave to be mar- 
ried. If ever another wedding were so dismal, it 
was that famous one where they tolled the wed- 
ding-knell. After performing the ceremony, Mr. 
Hooper raised a glass of wine to his lips, wishing 


happiness to the new-married couple, in a strain of 


mild pleasantry that ought to have brightened the 
features of the guests, like a cheerful gleam from 
the heart. 
his figure in the looking-glass, the black vail in- 
volved his own spirit in the horror with which it 
overwhelmed the others. His frame shuddered— 
his lips grew white—he spilt the untasted wine 
upon the carpet, and rushed forth into the dark- 
ness. For the earth, too, had on a black vail. 

The next day the whole village of M.lford talked 
of little else than l’arson Hooper's blick vail. That, 
and the mystery concealed behind it, supplied a 
topic tor discussion between acquaintances meeting 
in the street, and good women gossiping at thei 
open windows. It was the first item of news that 
the tavern-keeper told his guests. The children 
babbled of it on their way to school. One imita- 
tive littie imp covered his face with an old black 
handkerchiet, thereby so affrighting his playmates 
that the panic seized himself, and he wellnigh lost 
his wits by his own waggery. ; 

It was remarkable that, of all the busybodies 


At that instant, catching a glimpse of 
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and impertinent people in the parish, not one ven | 


tured to put the plain question to Mr. Hooper, 
wherefore he did this thing. Hitherto, whenever 
there appeared the slightest ca!l for such interfer 
ence, he had never lacked advisers, nor shown 
himself adverse to be guded by their judgment 
If he erred at all. it was by -o painful a degree of 
self-distrust that even the mildest censure would | 
lead him to consider an indillerent action a crime. 
Yet, though so well acquainted with this amiable 
weakness, no individual among his parishioners 
chose to make the black vail a subject of friendly 
remonstrance. There was a feeling of dread, 
neither plainly confessed nor carefully concealed, 
which caused each to shift the responsibility upon 
another, till at length it was found expedient to 
send a deputation of the church in order to deal | 
with Mr. Hooper about the mystery, before it | 
should grow into a scandal. Never did any em- 
hassy so ill discharge its duties. The minister re- 
c¢ ived them with courtesy, but became sient after | 
they were seated, leaving to his ministers the whole | 
Lurden of introducing their important business. 
The topic, it might be supposed, was obvious 
enough. There was the black vail swathed round 
Mr. Hooper’s forehead, and concealing every fea- 
ture above his placid mouth, on which, at times, 
they could perceive the glimmering of a melancholy 
smile. But that piece of crape, to their imagina- 
tion, seemed to hang down belore his heart, the 
symbol of a fearful secret between him and them. 
Were the vail but cast aside, they might speak 
freely of it, but not till then. Thus they sat a con 
siderable time, speechless, confused, and shrinking 
uneasily from Mr. Hooper's eye, which they felt to 
be fixed upon them with an invisible glance. 
Finally the deputies returned a!:ashed to their con- 
stituents, pronouncing the matter too weighty to 
be handled except by a council of the churches, 
if, indeed, it might not require a General Synod. 
But there was one person in the village unap- 
palled by the awe with which the black vail had 
impressed all beside herself. When the deputies 
returned without an examination, or even venturing 
to demand one, she, with the calm energy of her 
character, determmeg to chase away the strange 
cloud that appeared to be settling round Mr, 
Hooper, every moment more darkly than betore. 
As his plighted wile, it should be her privilege to 
know what the black vail concealed. At the min 
ister’s first visit, therefore, 


she entered upon the | 


subject, with a simplicity which made the task | 


easier both for him and her. After he had seated 
himself, she fixed her eyes steadfastly upon the 


vail, but could discern nothing of the dreadful | 


gloom that had so overawed the multitude ; it was 
but a double-fold of crape, hanging down from his 
forehead to his mouth, and slightly stirring with 
his breath. 

‘*No,”’ said she, aloud, and smiling, ‘‘ there is 
nothing terrible in this piece of crape, except that 
it hides a face which | am always glad to look 
upon. Come, good sir, let the sun shine from be- 
hind the cloud. First lay aside your black vail, 
then tell me why you put it on.” 

Mr. Hooper's smile glimmered faintly. 

‘*There is an hour to come,’ said he, 
all of us shall cast aside our vails. 


“when 
Take it not 


| street with any peace of mind 


amiss, beloved friend, if | wear this piece of crape | 


till then.”’ 


, ‘ | 
‘* Your words are a mystery, too,’’ returned the 


young lady. ‘‘ Take away the vail from them at 
least.”’ 

‘* Ptizabeth, I will,’’ said he, ‘‘ so far as my vow 
may sufler me. Know, then, this vail is a type and 
asymbol, and IT am bound to wear it ever, both in 
light and darkness, in solitude and before the gaze 
of multitudes, and, as with strangers, so with my 
familiar friends. No mortal eye will see it with- 
drawn. This dismal shade must separate me from 
the world; even you, Elizabeth, can never come 
behind it!” 

**What grievous affliction has befallen you,” she 
earnestly inquired, ‘ that you should thus darken 
your eyes for ever?” 

“If it be a sign 


of mourning,’ replied Mr. 


Hooper, “1, perhaps, like most other morta!s, have | 


sorrows dark enough to be typified by a black 
vail.”’ 

‘* But what if the world will not believe that it is 
the type of an innocent sorrow?” urged Elizabeth. 
‘* Beloved and respected, as you are, there may be 
whispers that you hide your face under the con- 
sciousness of secret sin. For the sake of your holy 
office, do away with this scandal !”’ 

The color rose into her cheeks as she intimated 
the nature of the rumors that were already abroad 
in the village. But Mr. Hooper’s mildness did not 
forsake him. He even smiled again—that same 
sad smile, which always appeared like a faint 
glimmering of life, preceeding from the obscurity 
beneath the vail. 

‘*If I hide my face for sorrow, there is cause 
enough,’ he merely replied; ‘‘ and, if I cover it 
for secret sin, what mortal might not do the 


| same?’ 


| Elizabeth sat silent. 


And with this gentle but unconquerable obsti- 
nacy did he resist all her entreaties. At length 
For a few moments she ap- 
peared lost in thought, considering, probably, what 
new methods might be tried to withdraw her lover 
trom so dark a phantasy, which, if it had no other 


| meaning, was perhaps a symptom of mental dis- 


ease. ‘Lhough ofa firmer character than his own, 
the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
stant, as it were, a new feeling took the place of 
sorrow. Her eyes were fixed insensibly on the 
black vail, when, like a sudden twilight in the air, 
its terrors fell around her, She arose, and stood 
trembling before him. 

‘*And do you feel it, then, at last?’’ said he, 
mournfully. 

She made no reply, but covered her eyes with 
her hand, and turned to leave the room. He rushed 
forward and caught her arm. 

‘Have patience with me, Elizabeth,”’ cried he, 
passionately. ‘Do not desert me, though this 
vail must be between us here on earth. Be mine, 
and hereafter there shall be no vail over my face 
—no darkness between our souls! It is but a mor- 
tal vail—it is not for eternity! Oh! you know not 
how lonely I am, and how frightened, to be alone 
behind my black vail. Do not leave me in this 
miserable obscurity for ever.” 

‘* Lift the vail but once and look me in the face,”’ 
said she. 

‘Never; it cannot be,” replied Mr. Hooper. 

“Then, farewell!’ said Elizabeth. 

She withdrew her arm from his grasp, and slowly 
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But with the multitude good Mr Hooper 
He could not walk the 
so conscious Was he 
that the gentle and timid would turn aside to avoid 
him, and that others would make it a po nt of hardi 
hood to throw themselves in his way. The imperti 
nence of the latter ‘lass compelled him to give up 
his customary walk at sunsci to the burial-ground ; 
for, when he leaned pensively over the gate, there 
would always be behind the gravestones 
peeping at his black vail. A fable went the rounds 
that the sture of the dead people drove him hence. 
It grieved him to the very depth of his kind heart 
to observe how the children fled from his approach, 
breaking up their merriest sports while his melan 
choly figure was yet afar off. Their instinctive 
dread caused him to feel more -trongly than aught 
else that a preternatural horror was interwoven 
with the threads of the black crape. In truth, his 
own antipathy to the vail was known to be so great 
that he never wilingly passed before a mirror, nor 
stooped to drink at a still fountain, lest in its peace- 
ful bosom he should be aftrighted by himself. This 
was what gave plausibility to the whispers that 
Mr. Hooper's conscience tortured him for some 
great ¢ rime too horrible to be entirely concealed, 


Sanity 
Was irreparably a bugbear 


faces 


or otherwise than so obscurely intimated. Thus, 
from beneath the black vail, there rolled a cleud 
into the sunshine, an am)iguity of sin or sorrow, 


which enveloped the poor minister, so that love or 
sympathy could never reach him. It was said that 
ghost and fiend consorted with him there. With 
self-shudderings and outward terrors, he walked 
continually in its shadow, groping darkly within 
his own soul, or gazing through a medium that 
saddened the whole world. Even the lawless wind, 
it was believed, respected this dreadful see et, and 
never blew aside the vail. Pur still Mr. 
Hooper sadly smiled at the pale visages of the 
worldly throng as they passed by. 

Among all its bad influences, the black voi! had 
the one desirable effect of making its wer a 
very efficient clergyman. By the aid of his mys 
terious emblem—tor there was no other apparent 


good 


cause—he became a man of awful power over 
souls that were in agony for sins. His converts 
always regarded him with a dread peculi 


themselves—affirming, though but figuratively, 
before he brought them to celestial light they ! 
been with him behind the black vail. Its gl 
indeed, enabled him to sympathize with al 
affections. Dying sinners cned aloud for 4 
Hooper, and would not yield their breath till 
appeared—though ever, as he stooped to whispe 
consolation. they shuddered at the vailed face su 
near their own. Such were the terrors of the black 
vail, even when death had bared his visage! 
Strangers came long distances to attend service 
at his church, with the mere idle purpose of gazing 
at his figure, because it was forbidden them to be- 
hold his face. But many were made to quake ere 
they departed! Once, during Governor Belcher’s 
administration, Mr. Hooper was appointed to preach 
the election sermon. Covered with his black vail, 
he stood before the Chief Magistrate, the Council, 
and the Representatives, and wrought so deep an 
impression that the legislative measures of that 
year were characterized by all the gloom and 
piety of our earliest ancestral sway. 

In this manner Mr. Hooper spent a long life, irre- 
proachable in outward act, yet shronded in dismal 
suspicion ; kind and loving, though unloved and 


| dimly feared; a man apart from men, shunned in 





their health and joy, but ever summoned to their 
aid in mortal agonies. As years wore on, shedding 
their snows above his sable vail, he acquired a 
name throughout New England churches, and they 
called him Father Hooper. Nearly all his parish- 
ioners who were of mature age when he was set- 
tled, had been borne away by many a funeral; he 
had one congregation in the church, and a more 
crowded one in the churchyard; and having 
wrought so late into the evening, and done his 
work so well, it was now good Father Hooper's 
turn to rest. 

Several persons were visible by the shaded can- 
dle light in the death-chamber of the old clergyman. 
Natural connections he had none. But there was 
the decorously grave though unmoved a, 
seeking only to mitigate the last pangs of the patient 
whom he could not save. There were the deacons 
and other eminently pious members of his church. 
There, also, was the Rev. Mr. Clark, of Westbury,a 
young and zealous divine, who had ridden in haste 
to pray at the bedside of the expiring minister. 
There was the nurse, no hired handmaiden of death, 
but one whose calm affection had endured thus 
long in secrecy, in solitude, amid the chill of age, 
and would not perish, even atthe dying hour. Who, 
but Ehzabeth? And there lay the hoary head of 
Father Hooper upon the death-pillow, with the 
black vail still swathed about his brow and reaching 
down over his face, so that each more difficult gasp 
of his faint breath caused it to stir. All through life 
that piece of crape had hung between him and the 
world ; it had separated him from cheer‘ul brother- 
hood and woman’s love, and kept him in that sad- 
dest of all prisons, his *own heart; and still it lay 
upon his face, as if to deepen the gloom of his 
darksome chamber and shade him from the sunshine 
of eternity. 

For some time previous his mind had been con- 


| fused, wavering dcubtfully between the past and 


But, in an in- | 





departed, pausing at the door to give one long, 
shuddering gaze, that seem: d almost to penetrate 
the mystery of the black vail. But, even amid his 
grief, Mr. Hooper smiled to think that only a ma- 
terial emblem had separated him from happiness, 
though the horrors which it shadowed forth must 
be drawn darkly between the fondness of lovers. 
From that time no attempts were made to re- 
move Mr. Hooper's black vail, or, by a direct 
appeal, to discover the secret which it was 
supposed to hide. By persons who claimed a, 
superiority to popular prejudice, it was reckoned 
merely an eccentiic whim, such as often mingles | 
with the sober actions of men otherwise rational, | 
and tinges them all with its own semblance of in- 


the present, and hovering forward, as it were, at 
intervals, into the indistinctiveness of the world to 
come. There had been feverish turns, which tossed 
him from side to side, and wore away what little 
strength he had. But in his most convulsive 
struggles, and in the wildest vagaries of his intellect, 
he still showed an awful solicitude lest the black 
vail should slip aside. Even if his bewildered soul 
could have forgotten, there was a faithful woman at 
his pillow, who, with averted eyes, would have 
covered that aged face, which she had last beheld 
in the comeliness of manhood. At length the death- 
stricken old man lay quietly in the torpor of mental 
and bodily exhaustion, with an imperceptible pulse, 
and breath that grew fainter, except when a long, 
deep and irregular inspiration seemed to prelude 
the flight of his spirit. 

The minister of Westbury approached the bed- 
side. ‘* Venerable Father hooper,” said he, ‘the 
moment of your release is at hand. Are you ready 
for the lifting of the vail that shuts in time from 
eternity.”’ 

“ Yea,”’ he said, in faint accents, ‘‘ my soul hath 
a patient weariness until the vail be lifted.” 

** And it is fitting,’’ resumed the Rev. Mr. Clark, 
“that a man so given to prayer, of such blameless 
example, holy in deed and thought, so far as mortal 
judgment may pronounce—is it fitting that a fat? 
in the church should leave a shadow on his memory 
that may seem to blacken a life so pure? I pray 
you, my venerable brother, let not this thing be. 
Suffer us to be gladdened by your triumphant aspect 
as you go to your reward. Before the vail of 
eternity be lifted, let me cast aside this black vail 
from your face !”” 

And, thus speaking, the Rev. Mr. Clark bent 
forward to reveal the mystery of so many vears. 
But, exerting a sudden energy that made all the be- 
holders stand aghast, Fatiier Hooper snatched both 
his hands from beneath the becclothes, and pressed 
them strongly on the black vail, resolute to struggle 
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if the minister of Westbury would contend with a 
dying man. 
** Never !”’ cried the vailed clergyman : ‘ 
never !’’ ; 
** Dark old man,” excl 


onearth, 


timed the affrighted minis 


ter, ‘‘ with what horrible crime upon your soul are 
you now passing to judgment?” 

Father Hooper's breath heaved: it rattled in his 
throat; but, with a m glty effort, grasping forward 
with his hand, he caught hold of lite and held it buck 
till he could speak. He even raised himseltin bed ; 
and there he sat, shivering with the arm f death 
around him, while the black vail hung down: awtul 
at that last moment, in the gather terrors of a 
lifetime. And yet the faint, sad smile, so often there, 
now seemed to glimmer from its obscurity and linge 
on Father Hooper's lips. ; 

- Why do you tremble at me alone?” cried he, 
turning his vailed face around the circle of pale 
spectators. ‘Tremble at each other! Have men 
avoided me, and women shown no pity, and children 
streamed and fled, only for my black vail? What, 
but the mystery which it obscurely typifies has 


made this crape so awful? When the friend shows 
his inmost heart to his friend: the lover to his be- 
loved; when man does not vainly shrink from the 
eye of his Creator, loathsomely treasuring up the 
secret of his sin—- then deem me a monster, for 
the symbol beneath which I have lived, and die! | 
look around me, and, lo! on every visage a black 
vail !”’ . ; 

While his auditors shrank from one another, in 
mutual affright, Father Hooper tell back upon his 
pillow, a vailed corpse, with a faint smile lingering 
on the lips. Still vailed, they laid him in his coffin, 
and a vailed corpse they bore him to his grave. The 
grass of many years has sprung up and withered on 
the grave, the burial-stone is moss grown, and good 
Mr. Hooper's face is dust: but uwful is still the 
thought that it moldered beneath the black vail! 


THE TILTON-BEECHER SCANDAL 
CASE. 

YHE actual trial of this famous cause 

Wednesday January 13th 

City Court. The | 


began on 
in the Brooklyn 
crowd was verv great, and 
those who had tickets of admission met with great 
difficulty in gaining their seats. Whenever one of 
the principal actors in this scene appeared, the 
crowd outside the court-room swept to and fro, and 
shouts of encouragement mingled 
derision. Judge Morris concluded his address to the 
jury, and the taking of testimony began, Mr. Augus- 
tus Maverick being the first witness. After tlie re- 
cess, the name of Francis D. Moulton was called, 
whereat the utmost excitement was exhibited in 
every quarter. His testimony was given in a rapid 
and clear manner, and he displayed few evidences 
of annoyance. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Tilton was brought into the 
room by Mr. Edward Ovington. They were 
followed by Mrs.’Ovington and Judge Morse, and 
were assigned seats at the end of the row of 
Plymouth Church members, and about midway be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and Mr. Tilton. Close by was 
a family group, in which appeared Mr. and Mrs, 
Beecher, Colonel Beecher, Assistant Minister Halli- 
day, Professor Raymond, and others. 

Shortly after Mrs. Tilton’s entrance, her eyes, 
which had been sweeping the room and spec- 
tators, became for a moment riveted upon the 
face of her husband—a face she had not seen 
for seven months. He, too, was glancing at 
random. Suddenly he met the gaze of his wife. 
One look, and the big eyes roiled away, while 
she maintained for several minutes a 
piercing scrutiny. 
considered a legal stratagem, but, if this was true, 
it failed. The jury and spectators looked upon her 
as they would upon a rare mineral or a strange 
agricultural production, then all the curiosity was 
lost, and they settled themselves to the eloquence 
of counsel. 


even 


| Buddha. as ver 


} of our 


most | 
Mrs. Tilton'’s introduction was | 


During the noon recess of Thursday Mr. | 
Beecher arose, and, taking the arm of his wife, led | 
her over to Mrs. Tilton, when a mutual hand- | 


shaking took place. The parties joined in an 
animated conversation, and continued il until the 
crowd,with little regard for common decency, began 
surrounding them, when they separated and with- 
drew. 

On Thursday, after the recess, and while Mr. 
Moulton was still upon the stand, a legal passage- 
at-arms occurred between Mr. Evarts, representing 
Mr. Beecher’s side, and Ex-Judge Fullerton, in be- 
half of Mr. Tilton, upon the pertinency of certain 
testimony. The debate was short, sharp and 
extremely witty, but like every difficulty, this was 
subsequently settled, and the case wore on. 

‘The direct examination of Mr. Mou!ton continued 
through the week. 


THE CALIFORNIA SILVER STOCK 
EXCITEMENT. 

hed FRANCISCO is now the centre of a wild 
) stock-speculating excitement. Like every- 
thing else of California origin, it far exceeds any- 
thing of a similar character ever known in other 
parts of the world. The land that produces giant 
trees to which the cedars of Lebanon are but as 
currant-bushes, the country where onions are raised 
that the stranger mistakes for cabbages, and plums 
are cultivated that might pass in Eastern markets 
for egg-plants, now that it has started in the race 
for distinction as a centre of stock speculation, 
keeps up its reputation for wonderful and gigantic 
growth, and gives indication of producing an excite- 
ment that will completely dwart the South Sea 
bubble or our own oil or gold fevers. 

In October last it was announced that workmen 
in the Consolidated Virginia Silver Mines, in Nevada, 
had struck a drift of surpassing richness. Examina- 
tions made by experts revealed the fact that this 
ledge of ore, or ‘‘ bonanza” as it is called at the 
mines, extended at least 1,700 feet in length, and 
had a depth of not less than 600 feet. Itissupposed 
to extend through adjacent mines, and the stories 
told of the wealth of the find are almost fabulous. 
A mining engineer of large experience estimates 
that the ‘‘bonanza’’ contains not less than 
$1,500,000,000 worth of bullion. This news catsed 
the wildest excitement in San Francisco, and the 
stuck of all mining companies on the Comstock 
front became the subject of speculation. Stocks 
advanced from $50 to $100 a day, and stocks thata 
few months ago were selling below $50 reached 
$500. Millions were made by fortunate speculators, 
and almost incredible stories are told of the immense 
amounts realized by some. A recent California paper 
publishes a list of some thirty firms and individuals 
who have during the excitement made from a 
quarter of a million to a million and a half each. 
Some of the principal favorites of fortune are, John 
Skae, William Sharon, Senator Jones, Flood & 
O’Brien, John Mackay, James G. Fair and William 
C. Ralston. According to the last rate of stock, the 
property sold for $54,000 per foot. 

If the calculations as to the probable yield of the 
mines are correct, California will in a few years 


with those of | 
| be long until all who enter the 
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have Croesuses far outstripping in wealth our own 


millionaires. The Consolidated Virginia and Cali- 
fornia Mines are controlled by four men who are in 
partnership. They own 60,000 shares of each mine. 
Phey could sell out to-day and realize $60,000,000 
and if they hold on, and the yield meets their ex 
pectations, they will each in a few years be worth 
hun ds of millions. 


Our sketch gives a view of the excited crowd in 


Calit i Street, the Wall Street of San Francisco 
awaiting the quotations of the Sto¢ k Board In 
times of speculative excitement, when the fluctua- 


tions of an hour make or unmake fortunes, and bulls 
and bears alternately control the market, all tan- 
not be gainers, and we see in the picture we present 
those who have gained a fortune and those who 
have ventured their all and lost. 


TENNYSON’S GLIMPSE OF HIMSELF. 

YEN BLOOD made a literary sensation some years 

) agowitha book onOptimism. He hasrecently 
been publishing another on the revelations of ind:- 
viduality and experience of the absolute during the 
time when the influence of anesthetics is passing 
off. That is, give a person laughing-gas or ether 
or chloroform, and he will be unconscious of life, 
but he will nevertheless be living, and while the 
efiect is passing off, while he is coming into con- 
ditioned life and yet not being quite conscious, he 
will have a knowing experience of being in its 
highest sense. He says: * By the ‘anesthetic rev- 
elation’ | mean a certain survived condition (or 
uncondition), in which is the satisfaction of philoso- 
phy by an appreciation of the genius of being, 
which appreciation cannot be brought out of that 
condition into the normal sanity of sense, cannot be 
formally remembered, but remains informal, for- 
gotten until we return to it. 
although it may have been attained otherwise, I 
know only by the use of anesthetic agents. After 
experiments ranging over nearly fourteen years, | 
affirm—what uny man may prove at will—that 
there 1s an invariable and reliable condition (or 
uncondition) ensuing about the instant of recall 
from anesthetic stupor to sensible observation, or 
‘coming to,’ in which the genius of being is re- 
vealed; but because it cannot be remembcred in 
the normal condition, it is lost altogether through 
the infrequency of anesthetic treatment in any In- 
dividual’s case ordinarily, and buried amid the 
hum of returning common sense... .. Nor can it 
anesthetic condition 

and there are hundreds every secular day) will be 
taught to expect this revelation, and will date from 
its experience their initiation into the secret of 
life.’’ 
poet Tennyson about this theory; and Tennyson 
replies thus : 

*Sir—I have to thank you for your essay and your 
photograph. The is that of one ,it seems to me) 
born to grapple with difficulties, metaphysical and other, 
und the essay does not belie the face—a very notable 
sketch of metaphysic, ending, apparently yet once more 
in the strange history of human thought, with the placid 
fied by nineteenth-century anasthetics, 
But what need you my praise, when you have secured 
the approval of him who is by report our greatest, or one 

greatest, Hegelians, whereas 
rleam of Kaut, have never turned a page of Hegel, all I 
know of him having come to me obi/er and obscurely 
through the talk of others, nor have | ever vigorously 
delivered mysclf to dialectics I have never had any 
revelations through anwsthetics; but a kind of ‘ waking 
trance’ (this for lack of a better word) I have frequently 
had quite up from boyhood, when 1 have been all alone. 
This has often come upon me through repeating 
my own name to myself silently, till all at once, as it 
were, out of the intensity of the consciousness of indi- 
viduality, the individuality itself seemed to dissolve and 
fade away into boundless being—and this not a confused 
state, but the clearest of the clearest, the surest of the 
surest, utterly beyond words—where death was almost a 
laughable impossibility—the loss of personality (if so it 
were) seeming no extinction, but only true life. I am 
ashamed of my feeble description. Have I not said the 
state is beyond words? 


{ 
face 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| easily browbeaten, and surrenders his assertions at 


the first retort from the carp tbaggers. Carpenter 
has a healthy ringing voice, and curt, pertinent sen- 
tences; Wilson’s tones have a feeble scope, and a 
sickly twang and his jumbled paragraphs would 
Richard Grant White squirm worse than 

Peterstringing ’’ Hall did. In the strict line of his 
duties, Carpenter 1s a model presiding officer, and 
people who are obliged to visit the drowsy Senate 
Chamber daily will be glad to have him back in 
the chair again. 

Another objection to Wilson is that his poor 
health and years combined have brought him 
where he is reckoned a no-account man. He is 
persistently snubbed by the party leaders, What 
business has the Vice-President of the United 
States to allow himself to be ignored? Worse still, 
he whines about it. There was a Republican cau- | 
cus the other night, and he was signally insulted 
by not being invited. He went around the next | 


make 


| day blubbering about the slight and bewailing the 


Of this condition, | 


It seems that Mr. Blood has written to the | 


| picture-form occurred on the outskirts of Buenos Ayres. 


1, though I have a} 





But in a moment, when I come | 


back into my normal condition of sanity, 1 am ready to | 
tight for ‘ Meine Liebe Ich, and hold that it will last for 
w#ons of eons. In * Lucretius,’ * What is duty’ was the 
first reading It was altered because Lucretius nowhere, 


I think, makes any mention of duty in that sense; but 
it now stands again as at first.’ 


CELL-STRUCTURE OF ORGANIC 
TISSUES. 

eer bay ct REDFERN at the late meeting of 

the British Association, called attention to the 
changes that have taken place in the views of 
scientific men in regard to the cell-structure of 
organic tissues, since the days of Schleiden and 
Schwann. At that time the separation of groups 
of cells by a basement membrane was considered to 
be an important physiological condition; such 
groups, retaining individuality, carry on their life, 
and even pass into such diseased conditions as 
cancer, without influencing or being influenced by 
neighboring structures. Now, all is changed, and 
the idea of a cell as a vesicle has given place to that 
of a solid corpuscle. Graham has taught that all the 
tissues are permeable, and continually permeated 
by fluids carrying nutrient material; and we more 
lately learn that the living corpuscles can wander 
out oftheir positions of attachment, enter the blood 
current, and again pass from the blood-vessel 
through its soft and viscid wall. There indeed seems 
to be evidence that the finest filaments of nerves end 
in the living corpuscles or cells, especially in the 
olfactory and gustatory cells, and the skins of 
fishes. According to Professor Redfern, the state- 
ment of Pfliiger that the nerves terminate in the 
cells of the salivary and pancreatic glands, although 
probable, has not yet been positively established. 


CARPENTER vs. WILSON. 


JICE-PRESIDENT WILSON makes but a sorry 
presiding officer for the Senate contrasted wit 

Carpenter. Wilson will not swing the gavel after 
the holidays, and Carpenter having alreaiy received 
the pledge of all the Republican members for his 
support, will resume his old position for the re- 
mainder of his term. Of course, in the matter of 
morality, Wilson to Carpenter is Diana to Venus, 
or to keep the parallel correctly sexed, a Joseph 
to a Don Giovanni. But high morals are not invari- 
ably hitched to high brains, Sunday-school books 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Thus it chances 
that the bad Carpenter is a superior administrative 
officer, and handles the Senate like one born to 
rule, while the saintly Wilson is commonplace, ineffi- 
cient, and what slangy, groveling souls would call 
“snide.” 

Carpenter is free and bold of speech; Wilson, 
timid and halting. Carpenter is a perfect text-book 
of parliamentary lore; Wilson never remembers 2 
rule, and invariably turns to the wrong chapter in 
the ‘‘ Manual ”’ in his fluttering hunt for authorities, 
Carpenter is brusque, but decisive ; Wilson, mealy- 
mouthed, but vacillating. Carpenter talks back, 
and being usually in the right as far as precedent is 
concerned, maintains his prerogatives; Wilson is 








ingratitude of his party associates. I should like 
to see somebody try to keep wicked Matt. Carpen- 
ter out of a caucus. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THB EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 

RESTORATION OF THE ARC DE TRIOMPHE.—The Arc de 
Triomphe had the good fortune to escape the mutilations 
of the enemy during the siege of Paris by the Prussians, 
but it was considerably injured .uring the reign of the 
Commune. The work of restoration will cost 200,000 
francs, which were appropriated in 1872, 1873and 1874, 
The total cost of the coiossal monument will thus be 
swelled to 9,651,185 francs 62 centimes. Our illustra- 
tion represents the interior uf the scaffolding erected for 
the workmen engaged in restoring the grand bas.reliefs 


BELGIANS SMUGGLING ToBacco IntTO FRANCE.—Quite 
an extensive business is done in this line by the Bel 
gians, who use trained dogs to carry the tobacco over | 
the border. These dogs are very intelligent and swift, 
and know precisely where to go with the tobacco, which 
is tied about them. The cut represents a party about 


} 
starting | 
Civit Wark In Spain.—The Hill of St. Marcial, over 
looking Irun, has played an important part in the 


various civil and other wars of Spain. The illustration 
represents the Carlist battery on the heights during the 
bombardment of Irun, which is seen in the distance 
Don Carlos, the Pretender, is seen watching the effects 
ofashell. Behind him is General Elio, one of his most 
trusty officers. The «Knights of St. John” at Estella 
shows a rencontre with three Englishmen in one of the 
mountain-passes These are Lord Beaumont, Major de 
Haviland, and anether—the Knight of St. John—who 


the sick and wounded. 


THE ARGENTINE Revo.vtTion.—The incident given in 


have been visiting to make arrangements for assisting | ee 
| 


The natives are searching for deserters from the Na 
tional Guard, and forcing passers-by to show their cer- | 
tificates of nationality. An Englishman has evidently 
stumbled on a brave, but somewhat unlearned, National 
Guard, and is endeavoring to assuage his suspicion of 
his passport by words supposed to mean, when trans- | 
lated, ‘‘I am an Englishman.’’ The guard, putting a | 
different construction upon the answer, replies, ‘* Su 
papeleta ?”? meaning, ‘‘ Where’s your certificate?” 


Tax ‘‘ OpERON’’ ToRPEDO ExpeRiMENTS.—A series of ex. 
periments were recently carried out off Fort Monckton, 
at Portsmouth, England, to determine how near an iron. 
clad of the Hercules class can pass over an exploding 
torpedo without injury. The Oberon was an old side 
wheel vessel, and her bottom was covered with fifteen 
inches of iron plating. The explosive was 500 pounds 
of damped gun-cotton confined in an iron case, and fired 
by two of Abel’s submarine fuses. At the conclusion of 
the trial, the vessel was sufficiently preserved to be 
towed to dry-dock for examination. 


Tar ENGLIsH STEAMER “THE PLaTa,”’ engaged by the 
Siemens Brothers to carry to the Southern Rio Grande 
a telegraphic cable, 400 kilometres in length, left 
Gravesend, Thursday, November 26th, and was driven 
into the western roadway of the sea by a fearful wind- 
storm. The waves broke over the vessel, and poured 
through the hatches, extingu:sbing the fires, and ren 
dering the ship upmanageable. On the first news given 
by the coastguardsmen, the Souffleur, a boat built ex- 
pressly for the purpose of searching for wrecked vessels, 
was dispatched in all haste to the roadway. There it 
encountered a similar storm; but the men remained 
firm. Every method was adopted that would tend to 
discover the survivors, if any there were; but no re 
sponse was ever received, and the rescue-boat was ob 
liged to put back. 





} 


FUN. 
“Tr I bust ont a-lafin’, you mustn’t get mad, mister,”’ 


was the reasonable request preferred by a Fort Wayne 
bride to the officiating clergyman. 


“Dea gently with the ’erring,’’ as the cockney said 
when his fellow-boarder evinced a disposition to eat up 
all the smoked fish, and leave him the bones. 


WHEN a man nearly breaks his neck trying to get out 
of the way of a “ lightning-bug,”’ supposing it to be the 
headlight of a locomotive, it is time for him to sign the 
pledge. 

‘‘T am so thirsty,’’ said a man at work in a cornfield. 
‘Well, work away !’’ said his industrious brother. 
“You know the prophet says, ‘Hoe! every one that 
thirsteth’!”’ 


AN inebriated man, walking along the street, regarded 
the moon with sovereign contempt. “ You needn’t feel 
so proud,’’ he said; ‘‘you are full only once a month, 
and I am every night.”’ 


A covpLe of fellows who were pretty thoroughly 
soaked with bad whisky got into the gutter. Afler 
floundering for some time, one of them said: ‘ Let's 
get to another house, this hotel leaks,”’ 


A GENTLEMAN was examining an umbrella, and com- 
mented upon the fine quality ‘ Yes,’’ said a person 
present, ‘‘ he fancies everything he sees.’ ‘ And,” 
added a third party, ‘is inclined to seize everything he 
fancies. ’’ 

Waegn old Sam Crowder, down in Pike, was running 
for Justice of the Peace, his wife, in anticipation of hon- 
ors in store for her, said: ‘‘My dear, when you get to 
be Justice of the Peace what will I be?’ ‘* You,” said 
old Sam, ‘* why, you'll be the same old fool you always | 
was!”’ 

A soLpigr of a cavalry regiment was brought up for 
stealing his comrade’s liquor-ration. He was an Irish 
man, and his defense was unique: ‘I'd be sorry indade, 
surr, to be called a thafe! I put the liquor in the same 
bottle, and mine was at the bottom; and sure I was 
obliged to drink his to get out me own!”’ 





An Illinois court has rendered a curious decision. A 
boot-dealer in Plano sold a man a pair of boots, both 
lefts. The purchaser clamored for his rights; but the 
court decided that a pair of boots was a pair of boots, 
and, ifa man had to wear them both on one foot, it was 
a case that the law of Tllinois could not reach 


| ated by the President for the Russian Mission 


| other réle 


| Donizetti’s ‘‘ Favorita,”* 
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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


DomESsTIC, 

Tue New Jersey Legislature was organized with John 
W. Taylor as President of the Senate, and George 0. 
Vanderb:lt Speaker of the Assembly T. J. Sim 
mons was elected lresident of the Senate of Georgia, 
and Thomas Hardeman Speaker of the House In 


Wisconsin Frederick W. Horn was chosen Speaker of the 
House, and Henry D. Barron President pro tem. of the 
Senate The Legislatures of New Jersey, Texas and 
Ohio protested ugainst Federal intervention ip Louisiana 

King Kalakaua left Boston for Niagara Falls 
The Senate adopted a resolution calling upon the Secre 
tary of War for Major Merrill's report on Louisiana trou- 
bles Senator Schurz made a long speech upon the 
recent military intervention at New Orleans George 
H. Boker, United States Minister to Turkey, was nomin 
rhe 
Mississippi Investigating Committee obtained further 
evidence of election frauds Ex Judge Morris opened 
the Beecher Tilton case ...The National Woman's Suf 
frage Convention held its annual session in Washington, 
D.C. . Judge MeDonald received the Democratic nom 
nation for United States Senator from Indiana.. .The 
Union League Club of New York elected Joseph H. Choate 
President and scratched the names of those who took part 
in the indignation meeting at Cooper Institute The 
Nationa: Convention of Sovereigns of Industry was held 
in Philadelphia. ...William A. Wallace was nominated by 
the Democratic caucus for United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania Person C. Cheney received the Republi- 
can nomination for Governor of New Hampshire 
Resolutions condemning the Louisiana outrage were 
adopted by the New York Assembly. ..Mr. Pinchback 
wus declared United States Senator from Louisiana. 
Speaker Wiltz telegraphed tu President Grant, asking him 
to restore the status quo existing on January 4th, in view 
of the fact that the military interference was not author 
ized by him The Hon. Francis Kernan was nomi 
nated for United States Senator from New York 
joston and Baltimore protested against Federal inter- 
vention, in large conventions Messrs. Foster, Phelps 
and Potter, the Congressional Sub-committee sent to 
New Orleans to investigate the Louisiana troubles, sub 
mitted their report. The remainder of the Committee 
will go down to secure a report more favorable to the 
Administration -Three distinct plans for the settle. 
ment of the Louisiana difficulties were presented the 
Judiciary Committee 


FOREIGN. 


THERE is said to be a prospect that the Formosa ques- 
tion will be reopened. ..Count Valmaseda_ was offered 
the Captain-Generalcy of Cuba....The Bill for organ 
izing the Landsturm passed a second reading in the 
German Reichstag Senor Sagasta declined the Span 
ish mission to Paris Marshal Serrano arrived in Paris. 
The Trocha of Jucaro, near Fort No. 15, was 
crossed by from 860 to 1,000 Cubans, and a large force 
of Spanish troops were started in pursuit.....Russia 
will act in harmony with Prussia and Austria in the re- 


| cognition of King Alfonso....All the ecclesiastical pro- 
| perty seized from the Church, except that in the 


Redemption Fund, is to be restored by order of tha 
Spanish King The Dutch troops in Atcheen made a 
general assault on the enemy and carried nine forts 


| Germany will demand satisfaction of the Carlists for the 


attack on the Gustav....All Socialist and Democratic 
workingmen’s societies in Berlin were closed by the po 
lice... King Alfonso reached Madrid, January 14th, 
and was enthusiastically received....Mr. Gladstone an. 
nounced his retiracy from the party leadership... .Gen- 
eral Martinez Campos, who first pronounced in favor of 
Alfonso as King of Spain, has been created Marquis of 
Sagunto....The Guicowar of Baroda, Hindoostan, was 
arrested on a charge of instigating an attempt to poison 
the British political agent at that place... .All the sus- 
pended Protestant journals of Madrid will be permitted 
to resume publication .King Alfonso is about leaving 
Madrid for the headquarters of the Army of the North. 

-The funds of the Famine Relief Committee of 
Asia Minor are exhausted, and there are several hun- 
dred thousand persons still needy....A caucus of the 
leading members of the British Liberal Party appears 
likely to select the Hon. William E. Forster to succeed 
Mr. Gladstone as leader. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New York Ciry —Mrs. Rousby is so successful with 
her Elizabeth, in ‘’Twixt Axe and Crown.” at the 
Lyceum, that it is unlikely she will appear in anv 
during her engagement. * * * At the 
Union Square the “‘Two Orphans” is drawing better 
than “Led Astray’’ did, and nothing is said of w th 
drawing it, * * * An evidence of the great popularity of 
the ‘*Shaugraun,’’ at Wallack’'s is found in the an- 
nouncement that it will be presented until April. * * * 
Preparations are being made to bring out “Henry 
Fifth *? at Booth’s, but the date is not fixed, as * Little 
Em'ly ” is still a strong magnet. * * * Barnum’s Hip 
podrome will soon be closed. * * * Mr Maccabe is con 
stantly varying his delightful character representations 
at Robinson’s Hall....O0n Monday, the 11th inst., Ba 
zin’s ** Le Voyage en Chine,’’ an amusing French trifle, 
was produced in the Park Theatre to a good house, by a 
new Parisian Opera Bouffe company. It was well sung 
and acted, 

ELSEWHERE.—Olive Logan's “Surf” is running at 
Ford’s Opera House, Washington, D. C., the authoress 


| appearing in the cast. * * * The Kellogg Italian Opera 


Company began a brief engagement at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music on the 11th, giving ‘Il Tfovatore,”’ 
‘* Maratani,”’ ‘‘ Martha,”’ ‘Fra Diavolo ’ and ‘‘ Don Gi- 
ovanni.” * * * The ‘Woman in White” has been per 
formed in the Cincinnati Grand Opera House, with Mr. 
Wybert Reeve as Count Fosco, * * * The ‘ Deluge” 
still holds the boards at Colonel Wood’s Museum, Phila- 
delphia. * * * Verdi's ‘‘ Aida’’ was given by the Stra- 
kosch Italian Opera Company, at the Baltimore Acad- 
emy of Music, on the 11th, that piece having replaced 
‘Lohengrin,”’ which was on the boards the week pre- 
vious. * * * E. L. Davenport plays an engagement this 
week in Philadelphia, during which he appears in his 
popular réles. * * * Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams were 
at the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, last week, 
and drew full houses with their drama of ‘‘ The Fairy 
Circle.’ * * * «The Gilded Age” is running at Hart- 
ford, Conn., the character of Laura Hawkins being 
assumed by Miss Kate Fields. * * * William A. Sims 
will lease the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, on February 1st, 
for variety performances. 


Forgicn.—Mr. Gye has visited Vienna, to see Signor 
Verdi's ‘‘ Aida,’’ with a view to produce it at the Royal 
Italian Opera of London next season; and it is ru 
mored that he has been negotiating for the return of 
Madame Pauline Lucca to London. * * * Madame Pau 


line Lucea has been so successful in her representations 


at the Opera Comique, in the Austrian capital, that she 
has been engaged to sing at the Imperial Grand Opera 
House, and her first character was to be Leonora, in 
in German, of course, but for 
some odd reason the last act was to be sung in Italian. 
* * * The ‘“Trovatore’’ has been produce: at the Ital 
ian Opera, Paris, with an almost entirely new cast, Mme 


| Sbolgi, contralto, making her d/but in the character of 


Arucena. * * * The Danube Orchestra, augmented by 
choruses and solo-singers, will execute next month, at 
the Salle Taitbout, Rubinstein’s grand oratorio, entitled 
the “Tower of Babel.” The author has arrived in Pare 


| to superintend the repetitions 
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‘Here is an act done ina 
time of peace, profound 
peace, that is so dangerous 
w all civil freedom, so bold 

} and reckless a violation of 

: law, s0 completely an act 

a Without excuse, that men who 
nave condoned everything 
else are compe'led to speak 
out.’’—George Ticknor Curtis 


ry * The gravest and most alarm 
ing shock our republican in- 
stitutions fave received .’’— 
Governor Hardin of Missouri. 


{ ‘*The soul of the nation wakes 
toan indignant throb when the 





military arm strikes down with 
a single blow representative 
government anywhere in this 
Union.’’—Hon. J. S. Thayer. 


‘* What the South now needs 
is capital to develop her re- 
sources, but this she cannot 
obtain until confidence in her 
State Governments can be re- 
stored, and this will never be 
done by Federal bayonets”, — 
Hon. William E. Dodge. 


t ‘A State has disappeared; 
a sovereign State of this Union 
| “has no existence this night !” 
—Governor Allen, Ohio. 
‘What right had soldiers of | 
the United States to determine 
who should sit in the Legisia- 
ture of aState?””—John Quin 
cy Adams. 
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3 LA¥ AT LOUISIANA. 
+ negriad you have formed companies for defense. My Governor decided that you are Republican, but you persist in being Democratic. You have had the temerity to wish to 


| peace Ns degpoil my trade and ruin my property. I merely wish to rule iny.cif wader the Coustitution.” 
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LOVE, 
BY 
A. S. SWINBURNE. 
T OVE laid his sleepless head 
4 On a thorny rosy bed 
And hes eyes with tears were red, 
And pale his lips as the dead 


And fear and sorrow and scorn, 
Kept watch by his head foriorn, 

Till the night was overworn 

And the world was merry with morn. 


1 ting all his little fortune unreservedly into 





And Joy came up with the day, 
And kissed Love's lips as he lay; 
And the watchers, ghostly and gray, 
Filed {rom his pillow away 


And his eyes at the dawn grew bright; 
And his lips waxed ruddy as light 
Sorrow may reign for a night 

But day shall bring back delight 
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CHAPTER V.—(CONTINUED). 
HE repast which had occasioned Miss Wymond 
such anxiety and expense had been duly 
' served in the dining-room; the Dorking | 
chickens, the bread-sance, the best ham, and 
the apple-tart and custard, the plums, pears, and 
wine of the dessert, had all been done ample justice 
to—poor Louisa, indeed, under the influence of 
sherry. liver-wing, and pastry, becoming quite 
jocund and gay; and, whilst my grandfather and 
Aunt Louisa had yielded to a doze in their respec- 
tive sarcophagus-chairs, and my aunt Sophia and | 
Mr. Caldwell discussed religious topics and the price 
of pigs with equal earnestness in the best parlor, 
George and I, having simultaneously quitted both 
apartments, had met in the hall, and were standing 
looking at each other and at the great eight-day 
clock im the corner, ticking rapidly away towards 
the hour of five. 

‘* Gwendoline, Gwendoline, my darling, I must 
speak to you,” he said, hurriedly, his face twitch- 
ing and growing pale. ‘‘ Do you know that I must 
leave you in a few minutes? The up-train passes 
Oggleswhite at six—and | have more than seven 
miles to go yet—and—and I have something I wish 
to say to you. Where can I speak to you alone for 
a few moments?”’ 

‘1 am sure I don’t know,” answered I, feverishly. | 
‘There is no privacy nor indulgence for ¢efe-i-tétes | 
in this house, as you may perceive; unless we go 
out of doors again, | don’t know where we can go.”’ 

** Come, then,”’ said George, hastily drawing me 
out on to the doorstep, where, having shut the 
great door behind us, we found standing-room on 
the wide topmost step, and safety for a few minutes | 
at least from the fear of intrusion or eavesdroppers. 

The evening was fine and calm, but chill, and the | 
tall bare poplars shook and rustled with a dreary, | 
sighing sound, as the sea-breeze swept through | 
them, and their long, finger-like branches trembled 
as they poume upwards to the clear cold blue sky, 
where the silver crescent of the rising moon began 
to glimmer in the west, above the paling flame of the 
setting sun. 

** Are you cold ?”’ he asked, tenderly, folding his 
arms around me. 

And I permitted him, for the first time unrepulsed, 
although the pressure of those dear arms only made 
the bitter pain of coming separation throb more | 
keenly. 

**Stand closer to me, love,-and I'll shelter you; 
the evenings grow rather keen for you. I want to 
tell you something with reference to our marriage 
when I come home, Gwendoline.” 

** Yes, George,”’ I said, shivering closer to the 
rg agin of his strong arms, the warm caress of, 
1is lips on my cold cheek. He was mine—all mine 
—for that moment. I knew too well how oiten in 
desolate hours to come I should remember it. 

** You know already, dear,’ he said, ‘‘ that I have 
a small—a very small income—from money which 
my father left me—hardly three thousand pounds. 
Small as it is—only a hundred and twenty pounds a 
year—it will enable us to live, with my pay, and 
your money in addition, in the simple way which 
you told me you would be quite contented and 
happy with, my darling.” 

** Quite contented and happy with, George ; it will 
be riches to me in a home of my ownand with you.”’ | 

‘* Well, from that money I have saved—or, rather, | 
it has saved itself whilst | was away at sea,”’ said 
George, laughing. ‘I didn’t do anything with it, 
but let it alone. I am such a queer fellow about 
money, and never seem to want to buy things with | 
it, as other fellows do— and yet I seem to have every- 
thing I want. It shows my ignorance of the re- | 
quirements of civilized life, Hesketh says—and I | 
suppose it does. Well, from that vast income there | 
has accumulated the sum of three hundred and 
thirty-five pounds; there it is down in that litule 
bankbook, you see, dear; and | want you to draw 
that money and use it, Gwendoline, while I am 
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” 
Use it! Draw your money and use it, George?” 

‘*T thought what was mine was yours?” he said, 
with quick reproach. ‘‘ And, besides, I wanted you 
to spend it for me as well as for yourself.”’ . 

** [—don’t understand.”’ 

“You promised you would be ready for me when 
I returned to claim you,’’ he whispered, tenderly. 
‘And, if you are ready, and I'm ‘ willin’,’ like 
Barkis, and if we have three or four months’ honey- 
moon to spend together, sha’n’t we want some- 
where to spend it—somewhere with a big, sunny 
garden full of fruit and flowers at the back, and a 
eweep of blue water in front? Won't you want 
money to get oer house in order, you foolish Mrs. 
Allan? And I’m sure you don’t want to wait to 
have me to help you to buy carpetsand curtains, my 
dear—for I know no more about them than I do 
about—the contents of Davy Jones’s locker.” 

He laughed heartily ; but I was quite silent still. 

‘*You can buy everything at your leisure then, 

ou know, and pee yourself, as ladies like to do,”’ 

recommenced gayly ; ‘‘ and you—— But perhaps 
I am asking you to do what would be unpleasant to 
you—perhaps you would rather not have the 
trouble? It would be a great trouble, I’m afraid.” 

And, as he dropped the little bankbook disap- 
pointedly, it fluttered to the ground, and the wind 
tossed over its leaves asin scorn. The next moment 
{ had stooped and picked it up, smoothing out its 
crumpled leaves tenderly, and was striving hard to 
make him some reply. 

I wanted to say something loving and grateful in 
e turn for this evidence“of his thoughtful, generous 


| kissed me yet.” 


| skimmed past, and he, glancing eagerly after the 





eliance on my prudence and wisdom, in thus pnt- 


my keep- | 
ing; | wanted to say a score of tender, pleasant 
things to make him glad and satisfied ; but, as usual, 
I found my ‘‘ill-governed”’ feelings, as my aunt 
Sophia termed them, incompatible with the grace 
ful utterance of well-chosen speech. 

“It’s not too much trouble,’ I stammered, 
huskily. ‘U'll take care of it; I'll do my best not 

not to disappoint you ¥ hen you come home a 

When he came home! When he came home! 
The words had an unutterable dreary sound, and 
the sea-breeze sweeping past me seemed to bear 
them far, far away in a mourntul whisper. 

* There is no fear of my being disappointed in 
anything, love,’’ he returned, in a low voice, ‘‘ as 
long as | find yourself awaiting my return. But 
but—here comes my horse, Gwendoline—the time 
is up, my dear!” 

He went into the house to make his adieus to my 
relatives, and I remained outside, gazing quietly 
and mechanically at the horse impatiently pawing 
the gravel, and Simon holding his bridle. 

‘He'll have a finer evenin’ for his ride than 
yesterday, anyways,’’ Simon remarked, biting a bit 
of straw, and looking up at me sideways. 

** Yes," said I. 

‘‘He’s a fine young fellow, Miss Gwenda'line, 
Simon continued, biting the straw harder, and look- 
ing up more curiously. 

I made no reply, tor I was listening to George’s 
voice at that moment, bidding my aunt Sophia a 
cordial farewell, and thanking her for her * hospi- 
tality;*’ but, perceiving head to turn 
suddenly in the direction of the yard-gate, I looked 
also, and perceived with some astoni-hment Jane, 
followed by my aunt Louisa, issuing therefrom, 
Jane smiling broadly in a most surprising manner, 
and carrying something concealed under her apron, 

‘What a fool ’e be!’ remarked Simon, frater- 
nally, but, relaxing into a grim smile also, and 
directing another odd side-look at me. 

‘“What in the world are you about, Jane?’ I 
said, sharply, as she mounted the door-steps, and 
established herself in the hall behind me. 

“I'll show you, Miss Gwend'line, in a minute 
mind, Miss Louisa,’’ and she whispered some direc- | 
tions to the latter. 

I turned away angrily, with a passionate frown 
at their unwelcome presence and ill-timed merri- 
ment—tor George had come out, and was giving 
Simon directions about the stirrup-leathers, Our 
time was to be reckoned by moments now, and it 
was hateful to me to have all those prying faces 
watchful of our parting. 

‘*We'’re going to throw old shoes after him—for 
good luck, Jane says,”’ whispered Louisa, giggling 
delightedly at the fun. ‘* We've had such work 
collecting them !” 

‘*And mind, whatever you do, don’t hit him, or 
he might look back,’’ reminded Jane, in a tone of 
anxiety; ‘tell him, Miss Gwend’line, not to look 
back on no account.” 

** Why?” I asked, feverishly, regardless of her 
answer, as I watched George coming up the steep 
steps again. 

‘* Because it would change all the Inck we sent 
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Simon’s 





| after him to bad luck,”’ muttered Jane, doggedly, | 


but looking half ashamed of her own superstition. | 
*T wouldn’t have a person I cared for look back 
that way for anything! I don’t care who says it’s 
nonsense—I wouldn’t!”’ 

**Good-by, Gwendoline.’’ The very last moment 
had come, and there was a kind of despair in 
George's face as he caught sight of the women 
standing in the hall, and my aunt Sophia and Mr. 
Caldwell looking watchfully out at the parlor-door. 

There was despair in my face also, but the 
despair in my heart was greater, and, disregarding 
all their sneers, or blame, or comments, alike, I 
turned to my betrothed husband for his last em- 
brace. 

“Kiss me, my darling girl; you have never 


He muttered the words hurriedly, as he strained 
me convulsively in his arms for one moment, and 
I raised my face to his—the next he was rushing 
down the steps, and a shower of old shoes were 
raining after him. 

“Don’t look back! don't look back!" the 
throwers cried; and even Simon joined loudly in 
the warning. ‘‘Don’t look back, Mr. George! 
don't look back!” 

He had mounted his horse and moved a pace or 
two off, the shoes whirling after him still from Lou- 
isa’s hand and Jane’s, when I suddenly snatched 
off my own shoe, and, half blinded with tears, flung 
it as far as I could. 

It just struck George’s hand on the bridle, as it 


neat little black kid shoe, guessed its owner, and, 
turning in the saddle, smiled back at me. 

“Oh, Miss Gwendoline, Miss Gwendoline, you 
made him look—you made him look back !’”’ Jane 
cried, with angry reproachfulness; and poor Lou- 
isa, with dismal assurance, repeated— 

‘“‘She made him look back! Now he’ll never 
come home any more—will he, Jane?—since she 
made him turn and look back at her!” 





CHAPTER VI. 


66 I OUISA dear, you would like that, wouldn’t 
4 you?” I asked, pityingly. ‘ Aunt Sophia, 
don’t you think it is the best thing we can do?” 

“IT do not know, I am sure,’ my elder aunt 
replied, frigidly. ‘‘I never believe in expensive 
remedies being more efficacious than cheap ones. 
If Louisa has a comfortable room, with a firé burn- 
ing day and night in it, and everything she wishes 
for at her hand, and excellent food whenever she 
requires it, with luxuries of oranges and wines pro- 
vided for her, | am sure I cannot perceive any 
wonderful benefit to be derived in going miles 
away to live in lodgings at an enormous cost, with- 
out half the comforts of home.” 

The changeful, stormy Autumn had been suc- 
ceeded . | a Winter of severe dark frosts and leaden 
skies, sullenly covering over the bare, desolate, 
iron-bound earth, with its chattering streams and 
gurgling brooks silently frozen, its happy little bird- 
songsters silent also in chill, starved death, its last 
summer leaf and flower withered and gone, and 
the bare tree-branches, seen against the frost-flush 
of the cold evening sky, seeming to 


‘*Spread themselves abroad like reefs of coral 
Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the Winter sunset.” 


And these dark, silent, bitterly cold frozen weeks 
had been followed by a wild, wet, stormy Spring. 
Swollen streams and rivers and high ocean-tides 
had transformed the low, unprotected coast-lands 
into a boggy marsh, destroying the wheat crops 
and the early potato-fields in many places. Then 
came the blasting breath of the cruel, wild easterly 
wind, parching up every green and living thing 
which the frost and flood had spared. Sickness 
and trouble were rife. Weak old people, weak 
ery children, the delicate and the ailing ones, whose 
old on life was frail, relinquished that hold from 
their dying hands in the strife of suffering, and gladly 
escaped to the land where they could feel cold and 
pain and weariness no more, and should no more 
say, ‘IT am sick.”’ 





ILLUSTRATED 


| of medicine,“ or even the beef-tea and 


NEWSPAPER. 


With many another, poor Louisa Wymond had 
fallen seriously ill, and even now, when the worst 
symptoms of her complaint had passed away, she 
seemed powerless to struggle back to any degree 


ot health and strength again, and day and night 
lay hopelessly, quietly, and, for the most part, un 
complainingly, waiting for the end. 

Not all the boasted ** comlorts of home,”? which 
Miss Wymond had reminded her of ‘ many a time 


seemed to have the slightest power to 
benefit or restore her. They had come too late 
perhaps. The enfeebled frame and unstrung ner 
vous system, which had required generous nour- 
ishment and support for years, and never received 
it, was too far gone now—complicated as it was 
with chest disease—to be restored by a few bottles 
, port-wine 
which her sister and father kindly provided at a 
charge of only halt cost to her. 

And never did | hear one of those allusions of my 
aunt Sophia's to the fires kept burning in poor Lou- 
isa’s sick-room, and the untasted fruit and wine at 
her bedside, without a shudder. 

“It is very strange she-does not rally. Itis very 
strange that Louisa does not appear in the least 
better for all the physic and care and nursing she 
receives,’ Miss Wymond remarked, in an injured 
tone. ‘‘ I might as well not have bought that ex- 
pensive jelly, | am sure. She has never touched it.” 

It would have been stranger still if a nervous 
and utterly broken-down invalid could have rallied 
under the régime of Miss Wymond’s considerate 
nursing. 

Poor Louisa indeed liad conceived a half-delirious 
aversion to her sister’s presence or attendance in 
any way, and preferred my ministrations instead, 
with a feeble frettul obstinacy which amazed her 
sister as much as it annoyed her. 

And so it came to pass that, in the plan which I 
had been silently weaving for my future 1 was able 
to discover a means whereby its achievement could 
be reconciled with the care and nursing of my poor 
relative, which none but a heavy consideration 
would make me relinquish now. 

I had labored and toiled, suffered weariness, 
sleeplessness and anxiety on her account, and, as 
a natural consequence, she had become endeared 
to me, and I had grown to feel dcep pleasure in her 
clinging, exacting, childish attachment to me, and 
to have a fervent longing to take her out of the 
sphere of Miss Wymond and home * comtorts "’ to 
gether, and try what change ot scene and ease and 
gratification of mind and body would do for her. 

And so on this day T had summoned up heart to 
speak plainly and decidedly to my aunt Sophia, as 
she stood before Louisa’s easy-chair by the fire- 
side, looking with gloomy brow trom the corpse- 
like, pallid face resting against the crimson cushion 
of the chair to the half-eaten morsel of arrowroot 
on a saucer. 

I had received three letters from George since 
the Albatross sailed, and in the last of these, dated 


and oft,” 


| ‘* Off Cape Lopez,”’ he had spoken so hopefully and 


gay'y of the voyage, the prospects of the cargo, 
and the return voyage, as almost to seem to bring 
the day of our reunion quite near, although I knew 
well that at least five months would elapse before 
the Albatross was homeward-bound. Yet five or 
six months—what were they’ | had occupation in 
plenty for them—occupation which it was quite 
time should be no longer delayed. What were six 
months? How long would they seem to be fleeting 
away? 

A chance allusion in one of George's letters had 
suggested the outlines of my plans for the future, 
and to these the sanguine anticipations of his last 
letter had given decided form and color. 

‘You have not seen Hesketh yet, you say,” 
George wrote ‘‘I wish you had, as | am so anx- 
ious for you to know him and like him as well as 
Ido. As for any other ‘ particular friends, as you 
say, Ihave not one. Walter is my only particular 
and dearest friend in the world next to you, my 
darling ; and, although I think you were rather dis- 
posed to laugh at my enthusiasm about him, I am 
sure, when you once know him thoroughly, you 
will quite agree with me. But our second mate is 
a very nice young fellow, and he and I get on capi- 
tally together—as indeed we have a right to do, 
since his father and mine were old and fast friends. 
His father is a solicitor and house and land agent; 
and it has just occurred to me that, if you require 
any advice or assistance in that way—you will very 
soon, you know—he is just the person to direct and 
advise you. He is an honest, kind-hearted man, I 
believe, and I liked what I saw of him very much 
when I was at his house for a few days some two 
or three years ago. He lives at Alchester, a small 
seaside place a tew miles from St. Omar's. Al- 
though he has a good deal of practice in Ipswich, 
and amongst the country families, he prefers re- 
siding at Alchester; and I er thought it one 
of the prettiest nooks on the whole coast line 
except St. Omar’s—the latter place is not very far 
from Wymondstowe, 1 think—forty miles or there- 
abouts.” 

Why should I not go to Alchester—this pretty 
little seaside place that George liked so much? 
Why should I not go at once, see this solicitor, Mr. 
Glynne, and, guided by his advice and directions, 
take a house without further delay—some pretty 
sunny cottage-villa, with the garden full of fruit 
and flowers, and the sweep of blue waters before 
the windows, which was the summit of George’s 
hopes and desires? And then, having furnished a 
couple of rooms comfortably, why could I not re- 
turn and bring Louisa down to share my home until 
my betrothed husband returned ? 

My plan seemed delightfully feasible, and delight- 
fully romantic as well, as I unfolded it, with a glad 
hopefulness flushing my face and quickening the 
beating of my heart, to my aunt Sophia and to 
poor Louisa herself, who roused up at once, and 
glanced excitedly from her sister to me; but, as 
the chilling reply of the former was uttered, bright- 
ness and hopefulness died out of Louisa’s face as 
out of mine, and a weary blank like a shadow over- 
spread the invalid’s pallid, sunken features again. 

‘“‘] must remind you, Aunt Sophia,’’ said I, 
sharply, ‘‘ that I have said nothing about living in 
lodgings at an enormous cost. Louisa will be at no 
more cost of living in my house ’’—oh, how proudly 
I said those two words !—*‘ than she is in yours.” 

“ And pray,’’ rejoined my elder aunt, with a 
slight movement like drawing in her skirts from 
me—‘‘ pray, Gwendoline—superior to my teaching 
and authority in all things as you assume to be— 
might I ask if you intend living alone, without a 
male relative or a matron—living alone in ‘ your 
house,’ after George Allan returns, until whatever 
time he pleases to marry you?”’ 

My very brow burned with a crimson flush at her 
insulting words, and I struggled in silence for a 
full minute, with a storm of anger and proud mor- 
tification which wellnigh made me reckless, before 
I could return her an answer. 

‘‘That is a future consideration, Aunt Sophia,” 
said I, very quietly; ‘‘ and may rest assured 
that George Allan will not be regardless of pro- 
priety or etiquette, even if, as you kindly insinu- 
ate, | am heedless of outraging it.” 

Her words simply helped me to decide resolutely 
and immediately, and, — her presence without 
deiay, I sat down and wrote two letters—one to 
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Mr. Glynne, requesting information as to the like 


lihood of my obtaining what [ required either in 
Alchester or its vicimity, and the second letter to 
Mrs. Allan. 

| had written to her before—the day after 
George s departure —telling her of nis visit to me 
and its resuits—wriiten to her as [had never yet 
written to her—aflectionately, respectfully, care. 
fully, allowing her to see in every plirase and allu 





w | meant to regard and behave towards 
my husband’s mother in the future; and she had 
merely ackuowledged my letter in a few dry sen 
tences. 

She had been deeply disappointed in me, as well 
as in the boy whom she had brought up as a 
mother, and loved as her own son. He was making 
a mistake, and I was making a greater. But in the 
interests of religion she wished to be at peace with 
every one, most of all with those of her own kin- 
dred, and I need fear no opposition from her on 
behalf of my ill-considered and ill-advised marriage ; 
but I must, at the same time, expect no congratu- 
lations from her respecting it, as she could offer 
none such in sincerity. 

Hurt and mortified although I was at the tone of 
this letter, there was no disappointment to aug- 
ment a bittér feeling towards her. Knowing what 
I did of her secret feelings and wishes, this letter 
was precisely what I had expected, and I laid it 
aside with almost a sensation of thankfulness that 
it was no worse. She would relent by-and-by; she 
could not resist George's pleadings if she could 
mine; and when I wrote this second letter it was in 
the same spirit and language in which ' had writ- 
ten the first, submitting my project to her consider- 
ation, and earnestly requesting that, when | had 
everything comfortably prepared to receive her, 
she would come tc stay with me until the time of 
George’s return and our marriage. No daughter 
could have written to her more humbly and duti- 
fully than I did; and I could hardly subdue my 
indignant disappointment this time at receiving in 
reply a letter couched in terms even more ftrigidiy 
distant than the first one. 

She felt neither the inclination nor the ability to 
offer me any advice as to the course | was pursuing. 
She trusted it would be for my hanpivess: but <he 
must beg to decline forwarding it by any eflort of 
hers. She thanked me for my invitation, which, 
however, she at presen) saw no possibility of ac- 
cepting. as she had promised Miss Dyas and her 
father to spend some time with them at Brighton 
this Autumn, and they talked afterwards of making 
her join their party ona Continental trip. 

“Cousin Jemima Atlan and Aunt Sophia Wy- 
mond,” said I, quietly, to myself, ‘I have offered 
you both the nght hand of fellowship, and you 
have rejected it; but neither the one nor the other 
of you shall succeed in making George or me un- 
happy. You will have nothing to do with us: 
we shall make up our minds to do without you.’ 

By the return post I wrote to Mr. Glynne again, 
answering his letter of the day before, and agree- 
ing to the arrangement he kindly made to meet me 
at the station at St. Omar's, where he would be on 
business the folowing week, and give me such in- 
formation and advice as he could. There were 
several houses vacant in the neighborhood, he 
said, but he feared they would scarcely meet my 
requirements, 

So, unassisted, unaccompanied, I went to meet 
the house-agent, and discuss business matters with 
him, with such little practical knowledge as I had, 
and awkwardly embarrassing as I felt my position 
to be. 

But the first sight of Mr. Glynne’s honest, fatherly 
face, garnished with the true John Bull adornment 
of gray scraps of whiskers of the elegant shape 
known as ** mutton-chop ’’—of his clean-shaved 
chin, broad and firm above his snowy linen collar. 
of the kindly curves on his hard, elderly face, and, 
above all things, the clasp of his strong, well- 
shaped, firm hand—not too white, not too plump— 
banished all unpleasant misgivings that had been 
gathering in my mind, and decided me in his favor. 

**You said, | believe, Miss Wymond, that it was 
Mr George Allan who had advised you to apply to 
me,’’ Mr. Glynne said, after an interval of silence, 
as we both walked slowly up the main street of st. 
Omar's. ‘ Might I ask you if you have heard from 
him lately? My son Harry, my second eldest boy, 
is on board the A/batross, too; he is second mate.’ 

**Yes, LT know,” said I, smiling. 1 liked the way 
in which he said, ‘* My son Harry,”’ and the anxious, 
fond fatherly anxiety in his face. ‘** George said the 
officers and the crew were all quite well and in 
good spirits. He did not mention your son in his 
last letter, Mr. Glynne; but he told me before what 
good friends they were, and what a nice, agreeable 
fellow he found him.” 

‘Yes, yes,” returned Mr.Glynne, looking pleased ; 
‘‘Harry is a good tempered lad—very good-tem- 
yered and good-natured. So is George Allan, I 
aise. His father was a nice fellow and a good 
fellow. Poor George Allan! Poor fellow, I was 
six or seven years older than he was; we had been 
boys together at school, though, and I’m alive and 
well, and he’s dead and gone these ten years. 
Poor George Allan, he died young! You are very 
cold, I fear, Miss Wymond,’’ Mr. Glynne went on, 
turning anxiously to me, as a shudder stole over 
me from head to foot. ‘It isa cold day, and look- 
ing through empty houses is cold work. Now, 
before we go any further, you must come to 
my office—I have a room in the hotel here for an 
office—and warm yourself well. I always keep 
capital fires, Miss Wymond, and you can look over 
the house lists at your leisure as well.” 

Thankfully agreeing to this proposition, I was 
soon seated beside a high-piled blazing fire in a 
particularly comfortable armchair, with a fragrant 
cup of hot coffee, which Mr. Glynne had kindly 
brought me, in one hand and the house-lists in the 
other, finding business transactions, even though 
unaided and alone, much less disagreeable than I 
had imagined. 

I had glanced through the successive descrip- 
tions of *‘ gentlemanly,” ‘‘ detached,’ ‘ semi-de- 
tached,’’ and ‘desirable’ residences, without 
feeling the least desirous of becoming a tenant of 
one of them, but paused over the first in another 
list of less “ desirable ’’ and fashionable houses. 


To Let.—The house and grounds attached, known 
as Grayfriars Lodge, containing two lurge sitting- 
rooms, two smaller ones, six bedrooms. Fruit 
— and high-walled orchard attached. The 
1ouse is in good repair, and commands an exten- 
sive sea-view. 


so 


“Mr. Glynne, I should like to look at that house,” 
I said, starting up impulsively. 

“What? Eh? Grayfriars Lodge? Well 
Mr, Glynne rubbed his chin, looking rather puzzled 
and doubtful. ‘Do you think you would like to 
look at Grayfriars, Miss Wymond? Very well— 
the rent is not high, either—it is a large, commodi- 
ous house. I thought, though, you wished to see a 
more compact and smaller residence,’ he re- 
marked, looking inquisitively at me—‘“ for yourself 
and your aunt, Miss Wymond, of Wymondstowe? 
I had the pleasure of transacting some business 
with Miss Wymond some years ago—a very sensi- 
ble, business-like person. And this house is large, 


with large rooms, and is in rather a lovely situation 
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too; but it is a good house, a good, desirable | 
house,” he added, somewhat in a hurry, *‘and in ex- | 
cellent repair—Lady Cecilia takes care of that.” 
“Who?” Lasked. | 
“Lady Cecilia Murray, the owner of Grayfriars,”’ 
" both the 


said Mr. Glynne, coughing; ‘‘she owns 
Abbey and the Lodge -indeed, she owns a good 
deal of property about here,’ and Le coughed 


again. ‘* You would really like to look over the 
hou-ze, Miss Wymon@? It is rather large and lonely 
for two ladies ; besides, Lady Cecilia pre‘ers giving 
short leases instead of granting a yearly tenancy.” 

“If it suits me, I should prefer to have it on 
lease, if the terms are not too high,’ | answered, 
firmly. ‘If I take it, I hope to spend my future 
life in it—I am merely acting on behalf of another 
who is not here to act for himself—my future hus- 
band, Mr. Glynne.”’ 

‘*My dear Miss Wymond, pray excuse my stu 
pidity! What a dull old fellow | am getting, to be 
sure !’? exclaimed Mr. Glynne, rubbing his hands 
and laughing. ‘I might have known when a young 
lady came looking for a house—really I might! | 
And—might I—is it asking too much’? Do I know | 
the fortunate gentleman at all?” 

“You do,” said I, coloring, but striving to meet 
Mr. Glynne’s look calmly—* Mr. George Allan.” 

‘George Allan! Why—why—really? Delighted 
to hear it, Miss Wymond—really, I am sure, | offer 
you my best wishes and congratulations.” 

He bowed and smiled pleasantly, but there was 
no mistaking his first stare of surprise—the swift 
astonished glance that rested on my face. 

‘*He is shocked to think of George Allan's wife 
being an old woman!” I said tomyself, and a spasm | 
seemed gathering round my heart. In my plain, | 
warm Winter dress, thick furred mantle and velvet | 
bonnet, I looked thirty years of age at the least. 

“T am ready now if you are, Mr. Glynne,”’ I said, 
abruptly drawing on my gloves. 

‘* Certainly, Miss Wymond,’’ he answered; and 
then neither of us spoke for fully ten minutes after- 
wards. 

We had left the town behind us, and were walk- 
ing along a winding road inclining steeply up-hill 
tor about half a mile. The day was bleak and 
windy, but our way, lying between the high walls 
that shut in park lands and serried ranks of leafless 
trees, was tolerably shel‘ered. The trees grew 
denser, and were intersperse | with evergreens as 
we advanced; and at length, beneath the shadow 
of two lofty, wide-spreading fir-trees, with tower- 
ing cones of evergreen foliige in the background, 
and rank masses of ivy capping the high walls 
and trailing down over the close-barred iron gates 
and gothic side-doors, my conductor stopped, un- 
locked one of the doors and motioned to me to pass 
through. 

Where we entered, the avenue ran through a 
dense, suniess growth of wood, but beyond, in the 
distance, lay stretches of grassy park-land, isolated 
clumps of noble trees, gleams of ornamental water, 
and, just visible at one turn of the road, the gray 
outline of a grand old Tudor mansion. 

I turned to my guide in astonishment. 

‘What place is this, Mr. Glynne ?”’ 

‘* This is Grayfriars,’’ he replied, smiling slightly ; 
‘*that is the Abbey yonder, and I am taking you 
by the side entrance across the park to the Lodge. 
Lady Cecilia’s tenants have the privilege of walk- 
ing out by this entrance, but not of driving. The 
Lodge entrance is at the other side of the town.” 

‘Dear me,”’ said I, *‘ how strange !" 

‘* What is strange?’ asked Mr. Glynne. 

‘‘That she should let this house standing in her 
demesne to yearly tenants,”’ I repTied. 

‘Why, she can’t live in two houses at the same 
time, and she has no objection to the sight of a 
stranger crossing her park, I suppase’’ said Mr. 
Glynne, with rather a forced laughed. * There is 
the Lodge, Miss Wymoni.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what a pretty, quict-looking old house!" I 
exclaimed in delight; and then a sudden recollec- 
tion sobered me ina moment. ‘ Mr. Glynne, it was 
very thoughtless of me—I never remembered to 
ask you—! fear the rent of this place will be much 
above my means.”’ 

I faltered, my eyes resting longingly on the deep 
eaves, the mullioned windows of the lower rooms, 
the close-cut ivy warmly mantling all one angle of | 
the house to the very chimneys, the moss-grown | 
masonry, the wide granite doorsteps, and, last and | 
best of all, the view over the tree-clothed slope of 
the grounds, and the town below—over the wide 
expanse of tossing green waves, foam-crested, out | 
to the pale-blue sky-line on the horizon. 

‘* But you named in your letter to me the highest 
rent you would be wiiling to give, Miss Wymond,”’ 
Mr. Glynne retorted, smiling. ‘I should be a bad | 
man of business to lead you on such a wild-goose 
chase for nothing. The rent of Graytriars Lodge is 
only fifty pounds a year; if you take a seven-year 
lease I have no doubt that you can have it at forty 
pounds—that is but five pounds a year more than 
the sum you mentioned, and I need hardly tell you 
that that rent is ridiculously low for a place worth 
a hundred per annum.”’ As he spoke he unlocked | 
the front door, and held it open for me to cross the 
threshold. 

The house, as the advertisement stated, was in 
good repair, and the rooms were clean and fit for 
immediate occupation. My spirits rose, and my ! 
heart throbbed fast with pleasure, as I pictured to 
myself George’s return, and my welcoming him into 
this beautiful, quiet old home. Thousands of de- 
lighttul plans rushed through my excited brain as I 
ran here and there through wide, bare, silent rooms, 
up the wide, shallow steps of the staircase, lighted 
only by one narrow mullioned window, glaneing out 
at the gardens lying beneath, their fruit-trees 
clustered thick, with white budding blossoms on the 
bare boughs—the gracious promise of the coming 
season. 

What fruit and flowers we should cultivate there ! 
What happy walks, untrammeled and alone, in the 
sacred solitude of marriage, George and [I would 
have on dewy Summer mornings, on sultry shaded 
afternoons and moonlit evenings, around those 
garden squares, by those high trellised walls, or in 
the leafy avenues and wood-paths around this 
pleasant home in the rich old Abbey lands! 

Sitting in a deep embayed window on the stair- 
case, which commanded the best and widest view 
of the sea—and how quick my fancy supplied it with 
warm blue cushions and curtains, and a reading- 
stand for George’s books and reconnoitring glass! 
—I! suffered my thoughts to stray away to distant 
years, and my fond, womanly imagination to picture 
that silent house at Grayfriars a cheery home full of 
brightness and gladness, blessed with the faces of 
little children, and gay with their ringing voices— 
little children, who should play in that pleasant, 
secure old garden, or beneath the gracious shadow 
of the grand old beeches swaying downwards to the 
sward on that grass lawn slope—George’s fair- 
haired children. 

Tears of gladness started to my eyes, whilst my 
lips were tremulous with smiles. 

‘May heaven bless my dear home!” I uttered, 
fervently, and, raising my eyesas I did so, I glanced 
up at the lobby ten steps above me. 

A figure was standing there. 

Plainly revealed in the cold clear eastern light 


| for 
wounded by the discharge, besides having our rig- | 





stood the figure of @ woman dressed iu black velvet 


for even in my terror at her strange appearance 
1 noticed how stiffly the rich lustreless folds lay 
around her—a woman the outline of whose face was 
beautiful, but in whose strange gray-streaked hair 


| roughened, discolored skin and fierce eyes lay dis 


cordant elements of a painful ugliness. 

Her cold angry eyes were fastened on me, but, as 
they encountered me, she cast them down with a 
haughty gesture, and, gathering up her velvet robe 
in her hands, prepared to descend the staircase. 

Breathless with fear and astonishment, I tried to 
shrink out of the woman’s sight into the deep win- 
dow recess, but in vain; for, as she passed me, she 
partly turned her head, and her pallid, bluish lips 
distended in a faint, scornful smile. 

‘* Your orisons will be fruitless here ! 
pered, harshly and malignantly ; and then she went 


she whis- | 


softly and quickly down to the entrance-hall, and | ] 
| ago—can bear witness to the truth of what I have 


disappeared. 


‘* Miss Wymond, what is the matter?” Mr. Glynne | 


exclaimed, hurrying in, as he spoke, from a long 
passage with a side door leading into the garden, 
and, encountering me as I rushed violently down 
the staircase, he almost came to the ground. 

‘* Who—who is that?’’ I gasped—"* that terrible- 
looking woman dressed in black velvet !”’ 

“ Ah, you saw her, then ?” said Mr. Glynne, look- 
ing rather vexed and confused. *‘‘ It was very 
strange of her to come here—she is a strange sort 
of person in every way—very strange.” 

“Who is she?’ I reiterated, glancing around me 
still in fear; and Mr. Glynne replied, shortly : 

‘‘She is the mistress of Grayfriars—Lady Cecilia 
Murray.” (To be continued.) 





THEODOSIA BURR’S FATE. 


DAUGHTER MURDERED BY 
PIRATES. 


‘THE STATESMAN’S 


(Continued From page 339.) 


‘‘ When we returned to Galveston, Lafitte called 
us all together—men and officers—and told us that 
he was determined to give up following the sea, and 
would leave us; and that if we desired, we could 
choose a new leader. We were very sorry to hear 
this, for we a'l loved our intrepid and generous 
Latitte, and endeavored to shake his resolution. 
But he was firm, and so we went into an election, 
and Chauvet, Lafitte’s First Lieutenant, was chosen 
our leader. Shortly after, Lafitte bade us adieu, 
and taking one ship, the Chiqué/a, suiled for South 
America. I remained behind on the island with 
Chauvet. Chauvet was not the leader Lafitte was. 
He lacked dash and enterprise; he was cross; 
cruel, harsh, avaricious and overbearing. We 
feared him, but did not love him as we did Lafitte. 
Well, «ne day Chauvet took command of the 
Vengeance, the fastest vessel and best armed of our 
navy, and sailed into the Gulf for a cruise. We 
stopped at one of the Florida Keys, and, while 
there, Chauvet received some dispatches, the con- 
tents of which seemed to give him intense pleasure. 
He immediately weighed anchor, and ran into the 
Atlantic, heading for Hatteras. After we got off 
Hatteras, a man was kept day and night aloft, on the 
lookout, with orders to report every sail he saw. 


| One day, I think it was some time in the month 


of March or April, 1815, the man alolt reported 
a strange sail on our larboard. Chauvet seized his 
glass, and after viewing the stranger for some time, 
ordered the men piped to quarters, and the decks 
cleared for action. I was then gunner of the same 
identical six-pounder captured at New Orleans, Ah! 
but she was a beauty. I never missed with her. 
‘““We kept the stranger in sight until dark, and 





—.—— 


then, under press of sail, began to crawl upon her. | 


She was a fast sailer, but, mon Dieu! she was a 
tortoise, compared to the !engeance. About day- 
break next day we were close enough to make her 
out distinctly. 
and was armed; two guns amidships and a swivel 
forward. We ran about two hundred cables’ length 
distant from her, and Chauvet, mounting the railing, 
hailed her. She replied that she was the American 
privateer schooner Patriot, bound from Georgetown, 
Ss. C., to New York, and ran up the Stars and 
Stripes. Chauvet, instead of displaying the Vene- 
zuelan flag, under which we usually sailed, flung to 
the breeze the terrible black flag, and fired a broad- 
side into her. Mon Dieu! the Yankees were no 
cowards, and they replied with their starboard gun 
and their swivel. And well aimed they were, too, 
we had four men killed and some six men 


ging badly cut up. After a sharp but brief conflict 
we carried her by boarding, and every soul was 


She was a pilotboat-built schooner, | 


either put to the sword, or made food for the sharks | 


in our own peculiar way. 
my beauty 
Never a sliot missed. She behaved splendidly. And 
didn't I pet and kiss her when the fight was over 
and the prize secured! A prize indeed the Patriot 
proved. She had been cruising for some months, 
depredating upon British commerce, and was re- 
turning to New York to divide the plunder. 

* After we had disposed of the dead and living 
privateermen, Chauvet descended into the cabin, 
and pretty soon he called out in an angry tone for 
myself and my mate to gotohim. We descended 
and found him in the cabin, confronted by a beauti- 
ful woman, who held an empty bottle in her hand, 
with which she had struck Chauvet, who had at- 
tempted, it seems, to make too free with her. He 
ordered us to tie her, hand and foot, and convey 
her on board the Vengeance and place her in his 
cabin. We obeyed him; but she fought us, and 
did all she could to jump overboard. 

‘‘ After gutting the captured vessel, and trans- 
ferring the valuables to the Vengeance, we fired her, 
and then headed for Galveston Island. 

“« Just after we entered the Gulf, and while flying 
the Venezuelan flag, we had a terrible fight with a 
Spanish cruiser, and being badly hulled and cut up, 
and after losing one-third of our crew (ah! the 
brave fellows—how gallantly they fought), we 
took advantage of a toggy night to draw off, and 
under full press of canvas made for the island. 
Upon our arrival we found the Vengeance so badly 
damaged that it became necessary to remove from 
her her armament and all valuables, and sent her 
to our navy-yard for repairs. 

‘*We had gotten out everything but three or four 
guns, my little six-pounder among the number, 
when one night, through the infernal carelessness 
of the watchman, the Vengeance caught fire and 
burned to the water’s edge, andina few hours after 
sank in the channel between our town, on the east 


Ah! but didn’t my pet, 


end of Galveston Island, and our navy-yard, which | 


was about half a mile to the west. 

‘* Ah, how my heart bled to lose my little pet 
my little six-pounder. 
as I grieved over the death of one of my comrades. 
Oh, little beauty, I little hoped ever to hear of you 
again. Yes, sirs, that cannon described in your pa- 
yer is my lost pet. I know her. Have I not 
nandied her? Don't I know every mark on her? 
The marks you describe near the cross were 
made by a cursed Spanish shot in our engage- 
ment in the Gulf. If | were not so old and so feeble, 
I would travel to Galveston to see once more my 
little pet. 


my little six-pounder, do good work! | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


* The woman captured on the privateer died a few | 
days alter our arrival in Galveston, She was a 
very handsome woman, and I afterwards learned 
was the daughter of a distinguished American. Her 
clothing—which was of the finest material—-was 
marked ‘'T. A..’? and she had a golden locket, con 
taining a portrait of a beautitul boy. On the 
locket were the words, ‘To my wile, Theodosia 
She was buried on the island, a few hundred yards 
to the east of the old fort on the point. It was 


whispered among the men that Chauvet had killed 
her, because she would not yield to his wishes. 

‘*T hope, sirs, you will excuse the prosy talk of 
an old man. I am nearing my end—have much to 
repent of. But when I saw the description in your 
paper of my lost pet, I felt compelled to write you 
the truth about her. My old comrades, who may 
be living—and some were living in Texas a year 


written. I am nearing the grave. A few weeks, 
nay, days, and I may be gone. ‘There are but few 
of my old comrades living. Those that are will 
remember me when they read the name I bore in 
the brave days of Lafitte. They will remember the 
best gunner Lafitte and Chauvet ever had, the 
best oarsman, and the one whom they nicknamed 
‘l’Ecolier.’ 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
In A Pampniet by Dr. Carter Blake it is stated that 
the lakes in the northeast of Iceland are surrounded by 
primrose-colored mounta ns of pure sulphur 


Prick oF OLive Orn.—It is said that the increased 
quantity of olive oil now manufactured in Tunis is so 
great as to be likely to produce a material depression in 
the price of this article. About valued at 
nearly $700,000, have been shipped during the past 
year to England, France and Italy 


3,500 tons 


New PavemMEenT.—An experiment is about to be tried 
at Liege, Belgium, of a new kind of pavement. It con- 
ts of a bed of masonry on which is spread a layer of 
asphalt, while in the bitumen are laid blocks of iron 
nearly two inches thick The quality of this pavement 
will have to be be excellent to repay the expense of put 
ting it down. 


8) 


Panis Sweepines.—In Paris there are contractors who 
pay the city $120,000 per annum for the privilege of 
sweeping the streets perfectly clean. The work is well 
the orders of the municipal authori 
ties, and the contractors are reimbursed by the sale of 
the mud and dust, which, when manufactured tnto fer 


tilizers, is said to be worth $600,000. 


done by men under 


Mr. James McFaRLanp recently read a paper before 


the Chemical Section of the “Glasgow Philosophical 
Society,’ detailing experiments made by him to ascer- | 
tain the co!:ring material in wax-tapers, especially the 


rel and green One series of experiments gave him the 
following results: White—perfectly harmless; little ash. 
Yellow—harmless; colored with chromate of lead, ash, 
metallic. Blue—harmless; colored with ultramarine 
Red—highly poisonous, containing 1.93 per cent. of 
vermilion; the tapers very highly colored; slight ash. 
Green—poisonous; color due to arsenic; metallic ash; 
quantity of arsenic probably about 1 per cent. 


ATMOSPHERE OF VeENUS.—Lohse has investigated what 
woulkt be the effect and appearance of a spherical gas 
eous mass, as seen by an oberver passing over the solar 
disk, and has sought to apply his results to the possible 
effect of the atmosphere of Venus on the phenomena of 
the Venus transit. In concluson, he states, with 
reference to the so-called black-drop phenomenon, that 
if the atmosphere of Venus has a density so great that 
it unites the solar rays in one point lying between Venus 
and the Earth, it must then have the same effect as an 
opaque body , that is to say, the solar limb will by this 
atmosphere be broken or indented before the body of 
Venus itself touches it ; and, converse y, the solar limb 
will not regain its integrity at the close of the inner 
contact until the atmospheric layer is entirely within 
the solar disk. It is possible that at the inner contact 
this effect of the atmosphere of Venus contributed con 
siderably to the appearance of the so-called blaek drop. 


Domne witnovut Rain-—M. Paraf is the first discoverer 
of a method of doing without rain. He has solved the 
problem of artificial irrigation. He is known as a suc- 
cessful chemist and inventor. Those who wish to know 
more of him may be informed that he is a pupil of the 
College of France, and a fellow-associate with Professor 
Schutzenberger. M. Paraf knew that the air is full of 
moisture, and he knew that chloride of calcium would 
attract and condense it. He has applied this chloride 
on sand-hills, on grass, on all sorts of soil, successfully, 
and has ascertained that it will produce the irrigation of 
land more cheaply and efficiently than any other artifi 
cial methods One of M. Paral’s applications will pro- 
duce and retain abundant moisture for three days, when 
the same amount of water introduced by the ordin 
ary methods will evaporate in one hour. M. Paraf 
states that his preparation is less expensive than canal 
irrigation, and believes that it will not only produce two 
blades of grass where but one now grows, but will ren 
der possible fields, meadows, and prosperity where now 


| there is nothing but sand and desert waste. 





I grieved over its loss even | 


“ Firy-CatcninG *’ PLants.—Much attention has lately 
been attracted to the so-called fly-catching plants, and 
the object of the various provisions by which the cap 
ture of insects is rendered possible, whether as in the 
Venus Fly-trap (Dionea muscipula) by the bringing to 
gether of two lam nw of a leaf, with a row of spines 
around the margin, or by attracting them into a cup 
shaped receptacle as in Nepenthes and Sarracenia, or by 
the presence of organs secreting a viscid juic*, as in 
Drosera or Sun Dew, which holds an insect whenever it 
alights upon the surface. Professor Bailey, of Provi- 
dence, has lately called attention to a similar function 
of the latter nature in the Azalea viscosa, or Swamp 
Honeysuckle, which has its corolla covered with innu- 
merable clammy and glandulous hairs. In the bud 
these hairs appear to cover the whole suriace of the 
flower, but when the corolla expands they seem to oc 
cupy the midrib of the petals as well as the tube of the 
corolla. These glandular hairs are efficacious fly 
catchers, but what is their precise object, or the method 
of application, Professor Bailey is at present unable to 
indicate. 

REFLECTING PowER OF THE Planet Mercury. —Zollner 
has extended to the planet Mercury a series of photo- 
metric observations similar to those made by him some 
years ago upon the Moon. The observations made, 
upan two especially favorable evenings, gave him, for 
the relative brightness of Jupiter and Mercury, the ratio 
2.7 in one case, and 3.2 in the other. A comparison of 
the peculiarities*of the results for Mercury and the 
Moon leads him to the conclusion that Mercury-is a 
planet whose superficial condition very nearly agrees 
with that of the Moon ; that, also 1 ke the Moon, it 
probably possesses no atmosphere The reflecting 
power, or albedo, of Mercury is the least of all the 
planets, and even less than that of the Moon. Zdoliner 
also makes a very ingenious attempt to determine the 
albedo of the Earth, and the law of the invariable in- 
tensity of the light that will be exhibited by it, in its 
var ous phases, as seen from ad stant planct. Concern 
ing his attempt to determine this albedo through ob 
servations of the dark limb of the Moon, he states that, 
although the results can scarcely be accepted as having 
much accuracy, they nevertheless show the practicability 
of the method 


| 


PERSONAL GOSSIP: 

Timorny, son of the ex King of the Cantiibal Islands, 
is clamoring for the throne of hig father 

Herr Casta, the famous diamond-cuttér of Amster 
dain, has received a 290-carat stone from the Cape of 
Good Hope for treatment, 

Tux London Court Journal reports that Lord Rose 
berry w take home from this country a wife in the 
person of Miss Jessie Duncan, of New York 


Horace Wuire, for many years editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, goes the British West Indies in February. 
He years of age, and his habits are said to 
be remarkably regular and frugal 


to 
is thirty-nine 

Tue Rev. Mr. King, the English sporting parson, who 
was recently deposed by the Bishop of L sa bit 
a humorist. He has a horse in training for some of the 
coming races, and has named him Hypocrisy 


neoln 


f 
of 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING appears to believe that a struggle 

impending between the Catholic Church and the 
Government of Great Britain, for he has submitted to 
the Pope a plan of action in the event of an outbreak. 


is 


WittiaM R. Barker, of Boston, the champion checker 
player of America, has challenged Wylie, the Scotch 
man, who claims to be the champion of the world, to 
play him a match of fifty games for $200, in Boston, on 
or before May Ist 

PROFESSOR Huxcry is to undertake the duties of the 
Chair of Natural History to the University of Edinburgh 
during the ensuing Summer session, in the absence of 
Professor Wyville Thompson, who is with the Challenger 
Surveying Expedition. 


W. J. Florence, the actor, says he has felt like a bal? 
at the end of a rubber string. It was when being lowered 
fifteen hundred feet into a Nevada mine. The great 
length of cable allows a spring of a foot or more upon the 
slightest movement in the basket. 


GENERAL SICKLES has a hotel on the Rue 
bourg, Paris Mrs. Sickles is delicate 
re it present No Americans have ever before 
been received with the éc/at that Miss Laura Sickles and 
Mrs. Sickles have, both in England and France 


de Pres- 
so they do not 
sive 


AMERICANS in Paris still deplore the removal of Gen 


eral and Mrs. Meredith Reed Mrs. Reed was so much 
loved, and the General was so kind and courteous to al), 
and was courted by people of high position among 


Europeans as few strangers have ever been before. 


GENERAL M. A. Reno, one of the bravest of United 


States cavalry men, has left Paris for Madrid and a 
general raid through Spain. He is bearer of dispatches 
from Mr. Washburn to Mr. Cushing. In view of the 


present condition of Spain, this is an excursion worthy 
of a dragoon 

PRESIDENT GILMAN, of the California University. will, 
during his visit to the East, try to induce Congress to 
appropriate the Japanese indemnity fund to the estab- 
lishment of an Oriental college in connection with his 
uviversity. He has been offered the Presidency of the 
John Hopkins University, Baltimore, but hojds 
matter under advisement. 


the 


MiLE. Vircinita DeJAzeT in costume recently recited 
most charmingly, ‘La Lisette,” of Béeranger. Dressed 
as an old peasant, she told to a group of girls who sur 
rounded her the sweet story of her youthful love. The 
applause at the last of each verse was overwhelmibg 
One of the ladies of the household of the Queen of Spain 
tore the roses from her corsage and threw them to this 
queen of dramatic art. 


Now THat Alfonso has become King of Spain, there is: 


much gossip about the condition of the Amermean, 
‘Prince’? Perkins, who married a cousin of the King, 
and is now in confinement in Paris. Old Couns Gur 


owski, well-known years ago in newspaper circles of Wash 
ington, had a brother of the same name who married the 
Infants of Spain, and the wife of Mr. 


Perkins is @ 
daughter of this couple 
For more than fifty years Robert Treat Paine has. 


made observations three times each day of the tempera 
ture, state of the barometer, and direction of the wind 
At the same time, all the eclipses and important dis- 
coveries in the heavens have been recorded; and at the: 
end of each quarter and at the end of each year have: 
been summarized. The quantity of rain and the depth of 
snow have also been given. All this for the Bostow 
Traveler, which has just closed the series. 


Wit Mr. Tallmage pause long enough in his attack 
upon theatres and actors to read this? Nellie Cullins, a 
‘‘variety girl’? at Dallas, Texas, was the only person 
among the large population with sufficient heathen 
charity to take in and care for ten women and children, 
emigrants from South Carolina, who arrived there starv- 
ing, shelterless and penniless. She gave up her room to 
them, bought them food, and brought their case before 
the public authorities, who provided for them. 


Tuk fashionable world of Paris is not at all pleased 
with the order promoting Colonel Hoffman to be the 
First Secretary of Legation at London. Mra. Hoffman's 
salons have so long been the centres of ail that was gay 
und witty and amusing. Her dinners and fites have 
been a combination of the best American, English, 
French, and foreign society in Paris. Mrs. Hilt, who is 
to replace her, is said to be a very beautiful woman, 
and all hope she may be as fond of making others happy 
as her predecessor. 


WILLIAM SHaron, who was elected United States Sen- 
ator from Nevada last week, bids fair to outrival Mr. 
Jones in wealth on account of the sudden rise in the 
value of silver mine stocks, It is said he is 
now worth $20,000,000, and if the bonanza extends 
into the Ophir lode, he will soon have multiplied 
ten times. He isa native of Ohio, and went to California, 
in 1849, and has come up from a flatboatman to a 
United States Senator. 


THe great dailies of New York are flying high kites to 
attract the pens of literary celebrities of the Old Work& 
The Herald bad correspondence from Vienna, during the 
Exposition, by Miss Mulbach and Edmund Yates. It is said 
that Mr. Bennett is trying to secure Mme. Dudevant 
(George Sand) or Alexander Dumas, while the Fimes is 
anxious for Edmund About and Octave Feuillet. The 
Tribune had recently a contribution by Charles Reade, 
and has been fortunate in obtaining the services of Arseull 
Houssaye as Paris correspondent. 


Tuk Russians have gone mad over Patti again. Aw 
Moscow, recently, the receipts on the opening night 
were $7,500, and when it is stated that in the course of 
the evening she was called before the curtain no less tham 
sixty times, and that upwards of two thousand bouquets 
were showered upon her, some idea may be formed of 
the triumph she achieved. At the conclusion of the 
opera, Mme. Patti was presented with five splendid staray 
of rubies and diamonds, together with a magniicent 
ornament consisting entirely of large brilliants 


RaPueEtor has succeeded in deciphering a large num- 
ber of valuable papers that had been, it was believed, 
hopelessly charred in the fires of the Paris Commune. 
He first severed the leaves by cutting the backs of the 
books and immersing the mass in water, gnd then sub- 
jected it to a tolerably high temperatufe im a Not-air 
stove. The leaves, thus loosened from each otherby the 
rapid vaporization of the water, were, with great éare, 
separated, and were immediately transcribed, the writing 
being quite legib'e, as the letters appeared dull upon the 
glistening black surface of the paper 
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THE GREAT SILVER MINE STOCK EXCITEMENT IN SAN FRANCISCO.—SCENE IN FRONT OF MESSRS. FLOOD & O’BRIEN’S BANKING-HOUSE.—PHOTOGRAPHS BY HOUSEWORTH & CO., AND SKETCHES BY L. HENRY.—SEE PAGE 343 


PROTEST OF NEW YORK CITY AGAINST 
FEDERAL OUTRAGE. 

T the Cooper Institute, on Monday evening, 
L January 11th, one of the most enthusiastic and 
numerously attended meetings that have ever been 
convened in this city was held. It was a meeting 
of the citizens of New York to protest against the 
action of the Federal Government in the recent 
political troubles in Louisiana. The call for the 
meeting was signed by many of our most promi- 
nent citizens. Ina few minutes after the opening 
of the doors the large hall was filled with a crowd, 
many of whom had been long waiting outside 
the building. ‘The seats, aisles, alcoves and every 
possible stand'ng place, were soon filled. The meet- 
ing was called to order by the Hon. August Bel- 
mont, who proposed Mayor Wickham for chairman 
of the meeting. A large number of prominent 
citizens were selected as vice presidents and sec- 





PORTION OF THE GREAT PAINTING OF “ST. ANTHONY,’ BY MURILLO, STOLEN 
FROM THE CATHEDRAL AT SEVILLE, SPAIN, AND SULD TO MR. SCHAUS, IN 
NEW YORK, 


retaries, including gentlemen, representing all 
shades of political opinion. Speeches were made 
by William Cullen Bryant, William M. Evarts, 
James 8. Thayer, George Ticknor Curtis, William 
E. Dodge and ex-Governor Solomon of Wisconsin. 
A set of stirring résolutions were adopted, in which 
the course of the General Government in using the 
army of the United States to seat and unseat mem- 
bers of a legislative body was strongly denounced, 
and the conduct of General Sheridan and the tone 
of his dispatches characterized as arbitrary and un- 
Owing to the large number who were unable 
to gain admittance to the hall, an ertempore meet 
ing was organized on the street, at which Mr. 
Francis J. Geis presided, and speeches were made 
by J. B. iteClellan, Peter Woods. Martin Larkin, 
Charles Rogers, R. B. Potter, J. B. Wolff, T. C. EB. 
Esclestine, and others, 








The meeting was in many respects one of the 
most important ever held in this city. The charac- 
ter of the gentlemen who conducted the demonstra- 
tion, the calm and statesmanlike views expressed 
by the speakers, and deep interest displayed by | 
the large audience, made it a dignified and impress- 
ive gatherihg, and will give weight and importance | 
to the protest now going up from all parts of the 
land against Federal usurpation. 


RECOVERY OF THE STOLEN PORTION 
OF MURILLO’S “ST. ANTHONY.”’ 


See two months ago Murillo’s celebrated 
Pi picture of ‘‘The Appearance of the Infant 
Christ to St. Anthony of Padua,”’ which has hung 
for years in the Cathedral of Seville, Spain, was 
mutilated by unknown persons, and the mostimport- 
ant figure—-the Saint in an ecstatic posture—was 
cut from the canvas 
and carried away. 
This act of vandalism 
created great excite- 
ment, not only in 
Spain, but among lov- 
ers of art in all parts 
of the civilized world, 
and every effort was 
made by the proper 
authorities to ferret 
out the perpetrators 
and recover the valu- 
able painting. All ef: 
forts to obtain any clue 
to the missing picture 
were unavailing, until 
the 2d day or January, 
when two Spaniai ts 
called at the gallery of 
Mr. Schaus, No. 749 
Broadway, in this city, 
and stated that they 
had a valuable picture 
by Murillo that they 
wished to sell. Upon 
examining the painting 
Mr. Schaus became 
convinced that it wass 
portion of the stolen 
sc he and after in- 
orming the Spanish 
Consul of the impor- 
tant discovery, pur- 
chased the picture and 
transferred it to the 
Consul for shipment to 
the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The fragment will be sent at once to 
Spain, where it will be restored to its proper place. 
The painting was much damaged, and will require 
the most skillful retouching to restore it to sayditinn 
like its former beauty. It was tacked by the edges 
to a plain stretcher, and has the appearance of 
having been rolled up for some time. Much of the 
paint from the head, face and eyes of the Saint had 
peeled off. 


THE WAR ON LOUISIANA. 
A STREET SCENE IN NEW ORLEANS. 
Vy JE give this week a view of the appearance of 
the streets of New Orleans on the morning 


of January 4th. 


The view is looking up St. Louis 
Street. 


The State House is seen in the distance.+ 


The 


stacked arms, the cleared streets, and the | 
soldiers waiting to be calied upon to execute the 
orders of their superior officers, present a scene un- 
usual in our country in time of peace, and tell the 
story of military usurpation and interference with | 
civil rights. The section of New Orleans which | 
was the centre of the recent troubles is in the lower 
or French part of the city. The streets are narrow, 
lined by old churches, stores and dwellings. The 
State House is the most striking of the modern | 





buildings in this locality. 
Louis Hotel, a famous resort in the ante-bellum 
days. During the war it was used as a hospital. 
It was vacated by the Government in 1865, and was 
again used as a hotel, but was not successful. It 
had been deserted and unoccupied for some time 
when it was rented by the Kellogg Government for 
a State House, the State never having owned a 
building of its own for that purpose since the 
capital was removed from Baton Rouge. 


It was formerly the St. 


THE LOUISIANA OUTRAGE.—THE FEDERAL SOLDIERY AWAITING ORDERS ON ST. LOUIS STREET, 
NEW ORLEANS.—FEROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHNSON & ARMSTRONG, 





“ ANIMATED AMBROSIA.” 
A RussIAN COLONEL’s DISH FOR THE GODS. 


Qs the evening of December 13th, a Russian 
J Colonel—in Paris on a furlough—gave a petit 
souper at the Café Helder, to a dozen of his 


confreres, who had been trying to oatdo each other 
in the elaborateness of such entertainments. He 
had excited their curiosity by telling them he 
would show them a dish they had never seen be- 
fore—something they could not guess the quality 
of. Every one of them was present. They teasted 
until midnight, when they all grew impatient con- 
cerning the wonderful dish that had been promised. 

** Restrain yourselves, gentlemen,”’ the host said ; 
‘I shall not disappoint you? 
upon the table within an hour. 

Just as the little clock on the marble mantel 
struck one, the door at the end of the room opened, 
and four stalwart men ap pe ared, bearing on their 
shoulders a great covered silver vessel. 

‘What is this?’ cried one of the 

** Are you to treat us to a giant pu/e 7” 

“Do youexpect us to eat silver?” 
other. 

‘*Let us see the inside of your marvelous deli- 
cacy!” roared a third. 

* Be calm, gentlemen, if you please,’ 

the Colonel. si 


company. 


inquired an- 


* admonished 


*“* Allin good season. anes ‘1 Sixth e.. New York. 5 s , e with cards, coi in s, sleight of-hand, etc., a wonderful book 
The vessel was dovocited in the middle of the wate “ ha ord = ib ; a 0 cla and $1 | "| 15 cts . or the four postpa di by mail, 390 cts. eng 

table. Ata sign from the host, ar@ with the words | - . ——— | O. T. MARTIN, Box 90, Hoboken N. J. _ l ins chalndll 

** Be ( s ) yds!” > cover was re- | 

amex To the delighted Dll the ees _ Patent Odiice, 4 bambers Street, New York. | Agents !—Cuane-Cuanc sells at sight mea? as 

under it lay, upon a satin cushion, one of the pret- U. S. Patent Right Association, Patents, to be of any | soap. Goods free. Chang Chang Mfg. Co., Boston, — 

tiest actresses at the Folies Dramatiques, dressed value, should be secured by an expert. Captain Henry} ‘ 

well, it is hard to say how she was dressed, so | Gerne! Pres. U.S. Patent Rights Association, Civil and Me- 


nearly was she in a stite of nature. She looked 
beautiful, everything that art could do having 
been done to heighten her charms. She lay so still 
that she resembled a statue, albeit her lustrous 
eyes, her cherry-red lips, the undulations of her 
bosom, contradicted the cold idea of marble. 

Several of the young men hurried towards her to 
kiss her. She checked them with a gesture, and 
extended her hand, which they caught and carried 
rapturously to their lips. 

*Am I not right?’ asked the Russian; “ 
this a morsel to delight Olympus? 
beheld the like before?” 

liey all answered tumultuously in the affirmative, 
and were crowding about the actress, their souls in 
their eyes, when she said, languidly, ‘‘ The play is 
euded, gentleman. Au revow! au revoir!” and, 
kissing her hand, the cover was replaced, and the 
sliver hemisphere was again borne outof the room. 

the feasters, hardly recovered from their sur- 
prise, shot amorous arrows after it, and would have 
lollowed, had not the host requested them to fill 
their glasses to the ‘‘ Animated Ambrosia of the 
Night. 

The Russian had had the immense silver dish 
made especially for the occasion, at a cost of 80,000 
francs, and had paid the actress 50,000 more for 
enacting for one night only the réle of a dish fit for 
the gods. The idea was not original, though the 
Colonel may never have heard of a similar goddess 
on a plate at a St. Petersburgh banquet, a few 

ears ago, when the Prince of Wales was in the 
fuscovite capital, and assisted on the occasion. 
In that case the goddess appeared in the garb of 
Godiva; in the one I am relating the dish was 
dressed, though so slightly that the dressing might 
easily escape attention. 


is not 
Have you ever 


Tar Mobile Register thus congratulates an old friend on | 


the occasion of his elevation to a Bishopric: ‘‘ Rey. Dr. 
Thomas M. Dudley, of Virginia, recently of Baltimore, 
has been elected Bishop of Kentucky, to succeed Bishop 
Cummins, deposed. Ah! Tom, my boy, do you remem- 
ber the ‘Devils’ of the University of Virginia? What 
jolly times those were! Now you area Bishop! Harry 
Teulmaao is a Judge. Otey is out West dealing faro. Not 
long ago we picked up Patterson on the streets, dead 
drunk, and forwarded him te Mississippi. Arnell, of 
Tennessee, turned Radical, went to Congress, and died. 
Warmoth made Kennard a Supreme Court Judge of 
Louisiana. Thompson was killed leading an Arkansas 
Regiment at Shiloh. All are struggling to keep our noses 
above water. You alone are Bishop, my dear Tom! 
From the newspaper offices of the Gulf, from the faro 
banks of the West, from judicial seats, from the studies 


of professors and the ecclesiastics, we take off ouf hats | 


and cheer for the new Kentucky Bishop as the best 
souled fellow, brightest inteliect, truest friend and purest 
spirit old Virginia ever gave birth to.” 


To THE Lapies.—We take pleasure in announcing 
to our readers that we have now in readiness our 
new Winter Supplement, which contains many en- 
tirely new patterns designed for the wear of ladies, 
misses and children. Send for Catalogue and ine | 
plement. Address, inclosing stamp, Frank Lis- 
Lig’s “‘Lapy’s JovrnaL”’? Cur Paper PatTeRN 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. All} 
orders for pa/terns must be sent to this address. 


WHo.LesaLe AGents for Giles’ Liniment a 
of Ammonia; New England—Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., 38 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass.; in New 
York—John F. Henry, Curran & Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place ; Pennsylvania— Johnston, Holloway & Co., 
602 Arch Street, Philadelphia. To whom orders in 
these sections should be addresscd. Proprietors 
and manufacturers, W. M. Giles & Co., 451 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 


SHaut | or shall I not? is the question asked by 
many in regard to buying a ticket in the Texas 
Gift Concert Association. 
should. Should you not, your neighbor might buy 
the discarded ticket, and thus be placed on the road 
to an easy fortune. 

Danville’s Old Irish Whisky is recommended 
by the medical profession in pre‘erence to French Brandy. 
Supplied in casks or cases. U.S. Branch, 51 Brond St., 
New York. 1007-10 

“Art of Canvassing. or Agents’ Guide.’’ 
This little work will enable any one to moke a living. By 
mail, 25 cents) NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN, No. 7 
Warren Street, New York. tf 
Magic Lantern and 100 Slides tor $100, 

E. & H. T. Antnoxy & (Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. VPhoto-Lantern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- 
rials. Awarded First l’remium at Vienna Exposition. 

958-1009 
Youth and’ Beauty 


Is the envy of every lady, and delight of gentlemen. 
Ladies who are not blessed by nature cari very much 
improve their beauty by Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth.’ It will remove all blemishes from 
the skin, leaving it perfectly beautiful. Soild 
druggists’ in the Val ted States. 

A large, eight page, in- 


THE WEEKLY SUN es dependent, honest ‘and 


fearless newspaper, of 56 broa!l cotumnsa We aim to 

make the Weekly Sun the best fumily newspaper in 

the World Try it $1.20) er year. postage paid. 
10v7-16 Addrcas, Tus Sux, New York City. 
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Amusements, 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE. 


Proprietor. ....cccccccececcer’s Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK. 
Mapager.... .Mr. A. M. PALMER 


FRA NEWSPAPER. 





PERFECTION! 
BOKER’S BITTERS 


Beware of Counterfecits. 





at 8 o' 





— a Curtain rises promptly lock; play is over at | 
11:10 o'clock EVERY NIGHT 
’ Adolphe D’Ennery’s great romantic drama, adapted for 
| this theatre by Hart Jackson, Esq., and entitled 
THE TWO OKPHANS 
MOST BEAUTIFUL PLAY 
SEEN IN NEW YORK FOR YEARS 
THE SCENERY, BY MARSTON, IS THE MOST MAGNI 
FICENT EVER SET UPON ANY STAGE. 


Seats secured two weeks in advance. 


} SATURDAY, January 9th, at 1:30, fourth Matinee o1 
IODIDE OF AMMONIA io Gita 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT , a » mene 
FROSTED FEE?, CHILBLAINS, SORE THROAT COMBINATION RING, 


fa onan WEMISAG wht The 
3 of every nature Ma TRICKS. : sa Key-Ring, Glove and Gaiter 
‘ures this reme iy has effected — “pg 








SIPELAS, BRUISES and WOUNDS of ¢ ; 
or anima The re vark able ¢ ner and _ Paper-( php oo 
. . wi m — } bine only oO cts VANISHING CARD—a 
classes it as one of the most important an . valuable rem : i the 
edies ever discovered for the cure and relief of pain card that will appear and disap: ear at the pleas M! - Ic } 
Bunions, Enlarged Joints of the h inds oF feet, Corns, | Petformer—a wonderful illusion; 10 cts, The MAG 
Net rj ™ he Ne | Sore Tl t TRICK gee 0 for performing wonderful tricks 
Cu Ae om ers oe the — pl le “0 ' oer | 1. on pack The BLACK ARTs or, Magic Male 
an A je, d Giles’ Liniment lodide of Ammonia | Easy —a book giving over 100 of the best and latest tricks 





chanical Engineer, and Expert in Infringement Suits, and 
other Patent Cases in the Federal and State Courts, is the 
most successful Patent Attorney through whom Patents 
“l for U. S., Canada, and all foreign coun- 
tries, at the lowest prices, with dispatch, and under 
guarantee advices and searches free of 


T a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
0 staple as flour. Samples tree. C. M. Lin- 


inGTON & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 1005-40 





can be obtaine 


Frank Leslie’s 


Consu: tations, 


cost. Infringements adjusted. Publishers of the Patent j ed j 
Right Gazette. ddress, Henry Gerner, P. O, Box 4544, Bo S if S ee 
| New York. 1009-12 j 





THE 


WENCK 
) PERFUMES 


A 80 DISTINCT ODORS, 


Including the Celebrated 


The Most Popular, Attractive and 
Thoroughly Boys’ Paper 
in the Country. 


This paper, which has won golden opinions every- 
where, takes as they are — real «boys, not 
ideal—and, while amusing them, stimulates them to 
all that is manly, true and noble. It encourages 
them by its portraits and biographies of 


boys 






Distinguished Scholars of our Schools, 


instructs them with sketches drawn from Travels, 
Natural History, Biography, the Annals of our own 
and other Countries. 

The Stories are of the most attractive kind. Jack 
Harkxaway (Bracebridge Hemyng) writes exclu- 
sively for our Juvenile Publications. A new story 
by this popular writer, 


Gilsey House Bouquet. 


STRICTLY “ E 


| LORD & TAYLOR,» 
Sole for the U. Ss. 


on _ WILL WILDING; 
GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES. on, 


PACIFIC MAILSTEAMSHIP} THE EVIL GENIUS, 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA begins in 


via PANAMA, — QD 
The magnificent steamers of this line, comprising the N O- 43 COD 
which will appear January 19th. 


ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY, and CITY OF 
The Cannibal Kidnappers, 


FINEST GOODS 
ADE. 





PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New York, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
Panama with the Company's Steamers for San Francisco, 
and also for l’acific Coasts of Mexico, Central American 


| States; and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, ete. a sequel to 
The Company’s spleidid Steamers leave San Francisco 
| for Yokol a, Hong Kong and shanghai, every fortnigh i 
or 1 okoliams langhal, y fortnight. The Boy Mutineer, 
RATES OF PASSAGE, . 7 
(including meals, berth and all necessaries for the trip:) by Roger Srarsvck, a popular naval writer, be- 


New York to San Francisco, $5", $100, currency. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, * 

Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- 
ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baguage tree. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Street, 
North River, New York. 

RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Managing Dires tor. Superintendent, 


| HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$480,000 IN PRIZES. EVERY |5 DAYS. 


gan in No. 431. 

A very fine Chromo, “‘OUT OF THE FRYING- 
PAN INTO THE FIRE,” printed in ten colors, will 
be given gratis with No. 433. 


Sketches by Commopore Au-Look of New Bed- 
ford, Con CrINGLE, COLONEL Curis. ForREST, and 
other favorites, constantly appear. All new 





Games, Sports, 


everything that can interest Poys, find a place in 
its columns. We have given full papers on 


Coins, Parlor Magic, Short-Hand, etc., 





kL, PUL RCEELE PEELE ere Try re $100,000 

One prize OF. .....ccccccescvcccsccccess 50,000 ishi i 

Ae aia ahaha ta $s 'oue and are now publishing a fine series of paper on 
Two prizes of $10, 000 each........--+0« 20,000 ~ 

One prize Of. .1-escseeeseveees Postage Stamps. 


Ten prizes of $1,000 each 
One hundred & eleven prizes of $500 each 55,500 
Seven hundred & fifteen prizes, $300 each 214,500 


Orders filled 


Circulars of information furnished free. 
and l’rizes cashed 
J. B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y. 
tf Post Office Box 4685. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


appears every Tuesday. Price, 5 Cents. Sent by 
mail for a year, postage free, for $2.50. 

The large Chromo, “OUT OF THE FRYING- 
PAN INTO THE FIRE,” a splendid picture, given 
as &@ premium to yearly subscribers. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, 


HARRIS’S “P.P.” LIQUORS. 


Re-distilled in Vacuo at 85 Fahrenheit, and thus rendered absol tely fi 
Acids and all Impurities. ae ee Oe 


The Oliver & Harris Company for Re-distilling in Vacuo (incorporated), 


RECTIFYING HOUSE, 641 HUDSON STREET, N. ¥. 





* BOOK-KEEPING SIMPLIFIED.” 
The whole system briefly and clearly explained, with 
valuable Rules and Tables for business use. Cloth, $1 . 
| | oards, 75 cents, Sent postpaid. Circulars sent, Agents 
wanted. PD. B. WAGGENER & CO, 
424 Walnut Street, Philade Iphia. 


Publishers ‘* Waggener’s Trial Balance Book .”” 

















DIPLOMAS 





Granted by the 
AMERICAN Principal Retail Depot; 
INSTITUTE, 561 BRGCADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
also in London, En, gland, and Paris, France. 


Nov., 1873. 
HWARRIS’S “ P.P.”” BRANDS 


are the only Liquors fit for use by those who value health and longevity. 
Connoisseurs and gentlemen everyway capable of judging, as being unapproachable for purity, quality, delic acy of 


flavor and richness of Bouquet. 
HARRIS’S “P.P.” BRANDS 
give no headache, cause no nausea, create no craving, no dryness of tongue orth roat, but stimulate and cheer withont 
nuduly exciting the brain or nervous system. 
No traveler should be without a flask ! 


They are pronounced by Physicians, Experts 


No housekeeper without aeupply! No other Liquors shouldfbe used either 


1875, 


(January 3!', 


The Traveler's Guide. 


Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Fifth Avenue, Twenty third to Twenty-fourth Street 
opposite Madison Square, New York Broadway c:osse 


| Filth Avenue directly in ‘front of the Hotel, making the 
} locality the 


most pleasant and convenient in the city 
The Hotel in warm weather is the coolest in New York 
It is near all the principal theatres. Horse railroads and 
omnibus line s communicate with every pert of the city 


Ifotel Brunswick, 


| New York, embraces the entire block of Fifth Avenue 


overlooking Madison Square from Twenty-sixth to Twenty- 
seventh Street. ‘The house is kept upon the European 
Plan JAS L. MIL'CHELL and FRANCIS KINZLER, 
Proprictors. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, N. Y. This well known 


house, conducted on the European Plan, and centrally 
located, opposite Grave Church, and near 4 T. Stewart's 
up-town store, has first-class accommodations at mode- 


rate prices for permanent and transient guests, GEORGE 


W. HUNT, Manager. 


1846. Thirtieth Son 


THE 


HOME JOURNAL, 


Enlarged and Improved. 


“The Best Literary and Society 
Paper in America.” 


Its leading departments comprise Editorials on topics 
of fresh interest ; Brilliant Romances and Portraitures of 
American Life ; Editorial Reviews of new events in the 
Sculpture, Science, 
Ample Excerpts 


Letters from Cor- 


world of Belles-Lettres, Painting, 
Music, 


from the best European Writers; 


and the Drama; Original Essays; 
Spicy 

respondents in all the great Capitals of the World, Copious 
Extracts from New Books; and racy accounts of sayings, 
happenings and doings in the Beau Monde ; embracing 
| the very freshest matters of interest in this country and 
in Europe—the whole completely mirroring the wit and 
wisdom, the humor and pathos, the news and sparkling 


gossip of the times 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


Subscribers will receive Tas Home Jocrnat for 1875 


FREE OF POSTACE. 


Tar Home Journal alone, one copy, one year.. $3. 
3 COPies, ONE VEAL .... cerccecccceccccsececces $6. 
6 * TTT TTT CTL. TEL $9. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 

Tur Homes Jourxat and any $4 periodicai (either Har- 
per’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Atlantic 
Monthly, Lippincott’ 
Magazine, Frank Leslie's Lady's 
Journal, Frank Leslie’s (lustrated Newspaper, Black 
wood’s Magazine, Westy .nster Review, or any of the 
English Quarterlies republished here) will be sent for 
$5.25, the full price being $7. St»Nicholas for $4.50; full 
rates, $6. Littell’s Living Age for $8.75; full price, $11. 


Scribner’s Monthly, The Galaxy, 


App'eton’s Journal, 


Subscriptions will take date immediately, 
time subscribers prefer. Address the proprietors and 
publishers, 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 


PHELPS, DODCE & Co. 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 
PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Etec. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 
982-1033 


or at any 





TIN - BLOCK - TLN 





$72.00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate 
Particulars free. Address, J. Woxtn & Co., St. Louis Mo 
1008 27 
ARKEEFPER?’S Manuel gives best formulas 
for all t lain and taney m.xed drinks, recipes for 
bitters, cordials, syrups, liqueurs, w nes a idulated bev 
erages, etc., etc., including A:tificial Cider “-heaply made 
and of exceilent quality. A marvel of reliabilitv, com 
pleteness and cheapness, Standard work of reference 
with the New York profession. Only 40 cts. 0} any bouk 
seller or newsdeuler, and all the News Companies. 











UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S lilustratei 
Practical Guide to use and care of arms and am 
munition ; making a'd using traps, snares and nets; 
baits and baiting ; preserving, stretching, dressing, tan 
ning and dyeinz skins and furs ; fishing, ete. With fifly 
engravings. 20 cts. 

Dog Training.—A complete guide to breaking 
ani training sporting dogs ; hw to teach all wonderful 
and amusing tricks; anecdotes of famous dogs, etc. ; 
with many «ngravings, 25 cts. Of booksellers or by 
ma... JESSE HANEY & .O.,, 119 Nassau St., N.Y. t 


CATALOGUE: -RAISONNE—"' FREE To ALL.” 
VILLIAMS, Cheshire, Conn. 
KE-RECT TIME “CATALOGUE FREE.” 
- S. WILLIAMS, Cheshire, Conn. 
og Whelesate Dealer in Watche:.’ 


Free to Sewing Machine Agents. 

The Wilson Reflector. —An Illustrated Sewing Machine 
Journal, published monthly, devoted to the interest of 
Sewing Machines, and everything manufactured by Sew 
ing Machines, Literature and General News Eight pages, 
and forty columns of 
matter. 





choice mis ellany 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 


and reading 
, PUBLISHERS 


Subscription price, Firreen Cents per annum, with ap 
elegant chromo free, postage p:epaid. FREE TO AGENTS 
and DgaLeRS in SEWING Macnings and ATTACHMENTS. 
Address, WILSON’S REFLECTOR, Cusve.anv, Oaio, 








Medicinal or Convivial purposes. 
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A Fortune for $1! 
One Gift is Guaranteed to one of every eleven 
consecutive numbers. 


$50,000 FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“Now Is YOUR TIMB.”’ 


pame Fortune helps those who help themselves, 


500,000 Tickets at $1.00 each Numbered from 1 to 
500,000, inclusive. The low Price brings 
it within the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of public improvements in the City of 
Denison, Texas. 


THE TEXAS GIFT CONCERT 
ASSOCIATION, 
WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 81st, 1875, 
And will distribute to the Ticket-Holders 
250,000 IN GIFTS. 
Depository, First Nationa! Bank, Denison. 
Distribution to Commence Immediately after the Con 
cert. Managers of the Distribution chosen 
by the Ticket-Holders and 


Prominent Citizens 


LIST OF GIFTS: 





1 Grand Cash G are Feweds $50.00) 

1 “ So. @® saasnas 25,000 

1 “ “ ee Gusees 15,000 

1 id os Oe scwess 10,000 

1 “ “6 Pe iede ay 5,000 

1 a “ © ocesat 2.500 

1 “ “ a“ l 5 ” 
mo, * “ th - 500 « eac ch 5,000 

20 = sa 25 5,000 
30 sad bad “ Lb 0 4 500 
50 ” " * 100 5.000 
100 66 “6 “6 59 5.000 
100 “ 4s 25 2.500 
200 a " “« @ 4.000 
600 sed “ a“ @ * 5.000 
1,000 “6 sad “ 5 * 5,000 
1 a “ us “s wigs 3.750 
46,2 “ “ “ ye 46,259 
49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to. $200,000 
22 Prizes in Real Estate am’ting to. 50,000 
49,789 Gifts amounting t0........00.-. $250,000 


Please address us for circulars, giving reference and full 
part culars, 


Astatement of the distribution will be published and for- 
rarded to ticket-holders, and all gifts will be promptly 
dalter the distribution, 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 


work for the interests of this Association. Liberal 
lommissions Allowed. 


How to Remit to us: 

WONEY SHOULD BE SENT BY EXPRESS OR BY 
SORAFT, POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER OR REGIS 
: TERED LETTER. 

; Address all communications to 
JILPHEUS R. COLLINS, Secretary, 


1009 20 DENISON, TEXAS. 





t $15, $20 and $25. Each 
Shale $2 to $18 40 match. Jewelry 
of the same sent C.O.D. by Express, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Circular, 
No Agents. Collins Metal Watch 
Fac tory, 335 Broadway, New York. 
Box : 3646. eow-tl 


f STARTLING SE NSATION! 
Nona, the Gir Crusoe;| 4 


lhe Mystery of the Burning Island, 


History of unparallele | 





novelty and wonderful interest, 
Bt begins in No. 42 of the popular story-paper, 


The Yourg ” merican, 


elous yet trath(nl adventures of a young American 
who escapes from her home, struggles with the dan- 
sof lite in distant lands, and, in the d sguise of a boy, 
reluge On a strane island. Her true sex is event 
scover-d his story, won crful though it be in 
ception ant execution, is founded on fact. It is 
Witten expressly for 


ithe Young American 


By the celebrated English author, 


HENRY C. EMMET, 


) has just arrived in America and been secured for 
the enterprise. 






,' will be one of the most thrilling sensations ever 
red to the American reading public. Mr. Emmet is in 
Session of all the facts relating to the gir.’s life anc 
reer, and will recount them in tru'y masterly style to 

Ne readers of ‘* THE YOUNG AMERICAN.” 


Yon't fail to procure No, 42, published February 6th, 1875. 
Order early. 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN” contains, besides, six 
‘ter continued stories, including— 
‘The Texan Volunteer,” a powerful romance of 


War-times in Mexico, by GeorGr L. AIKEN (begun in 
No. 40);.and 

Rover and Trader.” a brilliant serial, showing 
the adventures of a roving Yankee blade, by Natuan 
D. Urner ( Burke Brentford”’), begun in No. 38 


Back Numbers can be obta ned, 


Yona, the Girl Orusoe; or, The Mystery of 
the Burning Island, 


Vill be the crowning glory of ‘eui!letonistic art, Don’t 
fail to get No. 42. 





Imit; atio: 1 Gold Watches and 
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LESLIE'S 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


Hor 
Is N O W 


18'735 
BRADY. 


IT CONTAINS 


EIGHT MOST MAGNIFICENT CHROMOS, 


WHICH ALONE ARE WORTH FOUR TIMES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK 
Also, SIXTY-TWO FINE ENGRAVINGS, a Choice Selection of Travels, 
Adventures, Stories of Romance and Reality, and numerous 
very Interesting Topics, etc. 


SPLENDID ILLUMINATED COVER! 


SIXTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO PAGES! 


THIS IS BY FAR THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC EVER PUBLISHED 


REMEMBER AND BE SURE TO SECURE 


PRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875, 


WHICH IS THE HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST WORK OF THE KIND. 


Send Fifty Cents, and you will receive by mail a copy POST PAID. 


Address, 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 


_, The Pants Stretcher. 


(Over 20,000 in use.) 


The only device that w MN effectually do 
away with knee forms aud keep the Vants 
in proper shape. To be had in all first 
class Gents’ Furnishing and Fancy Goods 
NS) s, Ta lors’ Stationers’, etc. Parties 
ordering goods on collection, or soliciting 
the agency, must inclose their business 
card 






006 


PRICES: 
COTE LE TE CCL ETe $2 00 
Po Pr re 1 75 
WE Ri tceKsehusin eas 50 


P. DEL VALLE HALSEY, 
122 Church Street, N. Ye 





HAVANA LOTTERY. 


450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. 


1 
1 
1 


Prize of 
Prize of... 





Prize of 
2 Prizes each Of $5,000. 00 c ccsccccccs 
10 Prizes each of 1,000......... 

766 other prizes amounting to 





Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed. Spanisi Bank Bills, Doubloons and 
Government Securities purchased. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 





Prize Picture sent free! An 

The TOLL-GATE | ingenious gem. 50 objects to 

find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buflalo, N. Y. 
974-1025 


NEY made rapidly with Stencil and Key 
MO Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full 
particulars free. S. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 967-1018 





ORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
general outdoor day and night double 
goa PETspective glasses ; will show ob 
jects distinctly at from twosto six 
Smiles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
' Of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing stamp. SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, 687 
Broadway, N, Y. tf 









1 Agents for the best selling Prize 
Packages in the World. It con- 
} tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 


; opes, Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, 
Will recount, in vivid and truly artistic stvle, the | 





packages of Perfumery, and a piece of Jewelry. Sample 
package, with elegant prize, post-paid, 25 cents. Circular 
free, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 1009-21 





WANTED * AGENTS for the * Life and Exe 
plorations of DR, LIVING- 
STONE,’ Complete, authentic; a fresh book. Price 
suited to the times. Address, 
1009.12 B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, —General and Canvassing Agents for the 
L. G. Suspender. Every skirt secured without a stitch. 
Nearly every lady buys +. Institutions of health and 
education invariably buy generally from 5°) to 100 
pairs One bought over 300. Samples by mail, 50 cts. 
B. J. GREELY, 5873, Washington St., Boston. 1009-21 


The Best Yet Invented 
For Amateur or Business Purposes, and 
unsurpassed for general Jo) Printing 
Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. O.WOODS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS & DEALEKS IN 


49 FEDERAL S8STI., BOSTON. 
AcrEntTs—E. F, MacKusick, 6 Murray 





Market St., Phila; 8 P. Rounds, 175 
Monroe St, , Chicago. Send for Iijustrated Catalogue. tf 


$2500 .A. YEAR 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 


BEST THING EVER TRIED. 


The Books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make g business for life in one county. Also 
Agents Wanted ©» our Magnificent Editions of Family 

ibles, Superior to all others. Full particulars tree. 
JOHN E: POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. [1000-1012 





N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE; or, 77 
Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter- Writing, 
| l5c.; Short-Hand Without a Master, 25c.; Magic Photo- 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Fully Exposed, 25c.; Com- 
plete Fortune-Teller and Dream Book, l5c.; Magic Trick 
Cards, 20c.; Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
Marriage, l5c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c.; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side 
splitting Cuts, 15c. ; How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, J. C. Jennison, Box 5374, P. O., New York. 
981-1032 


A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
ie ality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augus pene ge 


§C5;ASR5SDiS3~ 


O ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cts. 








Samples of 20 Styles FREER 
G. B. ULLMAN, & Co., 12 Winter Street, Botson. 


1005-l7eow 





At home, male or female; $35 per 
Wor week, day orevening. No Capital, 
fe ll We send valuable package of 
or a goods by mail free. Address, with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
994 1019 
GENTS WANTED, Men or Women, $34 a 
week, or $100 forfeited. To persistent workers 
more, Valuable samples free. Address, F. M. Rexp, Eighth 
Street, N. Y. 958-1009 


962-1013. 





GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
996-1047 





$30 worth of NEW MUSIC, 
12 beautiful Peverasts 
2 large O1 LL. CHROMOS-all 
included in ¥ pert 8 subscription (#2) to the Music AL 
GLOBE. y Agents $4.20 per day. Send 
for Terms. We Pripison & Co., 18 Liberty st., N. Y. 








PRINTING OFFICE COMPLETE, perfect Card 
| Press, Type, Ink, Roller and Furniture. Send 
8 to Curtis & Mitchell, 21 Brattle Street, Boston, 

| Amateur Press Depot. 1004-16 





THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 





McKILLOP & 


SPRAGUE CO. 


The REGISTER for January, 1875, is now being prepared, and will be published as soon after the 


lst as possible, 


IT WILL CONTAIN : 


A Full List of National and State Banks; Name and Address of every Private Banker; 
A Complete List of all the Manufacturing and Business Men in every Town and 
r 


Village in the United States and British 


and capti:alin cach case. 
The compiiation is made from detailed reports at 


ovinces, With numerals giving credit 


the offices of the Agency, 109 and 111 Worth Street 


This Agency was the first to undertake the reporting of the entire country, and tts records are therefore the 
oldest in existence. This gives a decided advantage, which it maintains through numerous Associate and Branch 
Offices, by systematic use of intelligent traveling agents, and by the employment of 7,000 local resident corre- 


spondents. 


An efficient and economical Collecting Agency is connected with the Institution 
The REGISTER will be found a most valuable assistant to every Banking and Commercial House in 


the country. 
Naw Yorn, November, 1874 


NOVELTY PRINTING PRESSES | 


2 Every Descriptionof Printing Material | 


Y. ; Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 | 


per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Gro. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 


$1 A DAY. Employment forall. Patent Novelties. | 


FREE POSTAGE. 
1875. 


THIS IS YOUR TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


The leading pictorial paper of America, in which are 
illustrated ali the prominent events and incidents of the 
day. 10 cents a copy, or $4 a year, 








FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The best story-paper for the fireside and the family 
circle that has ever been published in America. The tact 
that its initial Number at once took a strong hold on the 
public, and that from 1865 to the present time it has 
never failed to gain every week in circulation and in- 
fluence, is the surest guarantee of its thorough excellence, 

Price, 10 cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





| 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S JOURNAL. 


The leading fashion weckly of the country, in which 
are set forth all the latest American fashions, which are 
designed by our first-class New York artists in dress, as 

; well as the latest creations of the best Parisian fashion 
leaders. Our readers are always certain of seeing in our 
pictures, and of reading in the descriptions thereof, the 

| very latest and newest of all the newer styles ‘rom the 
acknowledged fashion fountains of the world. Price 10 
cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS OF AMERICA. 


This is a monthly magazine to which Bracebridge 
Hemyng, Esq., the well-known author of the “Jack 
Harkaway”’ series of stories, is a regular contributor. 
Mr. Hemyng is expressly ani exclusively engaged by 
Mr. Leslie, and every new production of his appears first 
in one of the Leslie publications Those of Mr. He- 
myng’s stories which are printed in the Bors or 
AMERICA are exclusively published in that publication. 
This magazine is also otherwise filled with the best 
works of other authors, and has other features which 
give ita first place among the leading publications of 
the land. Price, 15 cents a Number, or $1.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY 


Affords to the youth of America a series of original and 
| interesting Stories, and an amount of general intelligence 
fitted to the tastes of the boys and girls for whom it is 
specially designed, which cannot be matched by any 
similar publication in the land. Price, 5 cents a Num 
ber; $2.50 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


In addition to its full display of carefully designed 
and beautifully colored engravings, representing the 
latest American and European fashions, and accompanied 
by minute and accurate descriptions, each Number otf 
Frank Lesuiz’s Lapy’s MaGazing is an album of choice 
art-pictures and cuts, illustrative of scenery, incidents, 
| customs and manners ; while its letter-press consists o/ 
| serial stories of thrilling interest, brilliant sketches, 
useful household receipts and an agreeable miscellany of 
original and translated articles $3.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS. 


This is a repository of pleasant stories and popular in- 
formation, and contains more than was ever previously 
given for the money. Single Numbers, 15 cents ; $1.50 
a year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S YOUNG AMERICAN. 


The largest paper devoted to the American youth ‘ever 
published. Six serials weekly! Hosts of Short Stories, 
Humorous Letters! ‘Our Market,” “Club Matters,” 
Puzzles, Prizes, etc. ; Amateur Contributions! Doesticks’ 
Sayings! Miscellaneous Items. Price, 6 cents ; $3 per 
year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


A perfect compendium of the latest specimens of 
American Fun and Humor, together with all the funny 
gleanings of the foreign papers. The best funny Monthly, 
of its peculiar style, now published. Price, 15 cents a 
Number, or $1.50 a year. Address, 











Frank Leslie, 





537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & Co's 


! 


FROM 


PERFECT FREEDOM 





The most delicious apd efficacious den! 
known 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth 
Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
Fragrance ip the mouth 

Indorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe and ured by all the Courts thereol. 

o Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


A S YOAGULINE 
UNITES CHINA OF THE BEST CEMENTS 
ITHOUT EXCEPTION FOR 
EWELER'S PURPOSES. 


CHAPPED HANDS & FACE, 





& BROKEN GLASS 
& IS ONE 





Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, etc,, etc., | 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE WITH 


GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in all weather 
See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all Druggists. | 
25 ¢ cents 1,002-9.0 
per day One agent writes : ‘* Have | 
$10 = $2 sold $13: worth of vour Chromos i 
five days’’ Terms free J. H. Bourrorp’s Sons, 490 


Ww ashington ‘St, _ Boston 1.002 % 


IT WILL PAY 


You to invest a few dollars in tickets in Public Library of 


Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


2(th February 


‘SSOUOTTUM SxT-[TeOg 
HL33L ONV 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





SES 
. 


a 
a 











WON'T SOMEBODY STOP US? 
| KELLOUG ‘Now that ore are nder way, nothing can pre vent our qoing through.” 
U.S. G., “Ve ss: but when 1 y heed myself to you to break you in, T didu't want 


to he run off my Jeet. 


POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT. Q T ly L N We AY 


A Drawing on 27th, 
Or Money Refunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. 
pon, $5. 


Halves, $25. Tenth, or each Cou 
Eleven Whole Tickets, $500 


For tickets or information, a‘ ey THO. EF. BRAMLETTE 
Agent and Maa , Louisville, Ky {1007-1 


BU/LOER Sean eee 


1095 iz oO ; 


A Favorite in all Households. 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


DEVOTED TO 





Serial Novels, Short Stories, 


Travels, Adventures, | 


Natural History, Manners and Oustoms, 
Biographies of Self-Made Men, 


Anecdotes, Art, Science, | 
Literature, Novelties, Essays, 


Departments to Interest all Ages. | 


It is the only paper of its kind with a field pecu- 
liarly its own, and has commanded the very best 
talent in Europe and America for its Literary and | 
Artistic Departments. 


SERIAL NOVELS 


BY 
J. W. De Forest, 

F. W. Robertson, 

Mss L. M. Alcott, 
Annle Thomas, 
Florence Marryat, 


Short Stories by every writer known to fame. 

Engravings of superior excellence, in themselves 
a charm and a lesson. 

We are now publishing De Forest's remarkably 
clever novel, 
}lorence Marryat’s ‘‘ FigHTinG THE AiR.” 


Pierce Egan, 

Etta W. Pierce, 
Jules Verne, 

J. F. Smith, 

Mrs. Denison, ete. 


Terms, 10 cents a Number, at the News Depots, 


where it can be found every Monday. Subscrip- 
tion, $4 a year, the postage paid by the publisher, 
30 that the subscriber receives it free of all ex- 
pense. Sent to any address for three months 
for $1. ,No one taking it for this term will think of 
giving it up. 

With No. 504, published Janvary 11th, was 
issued a most exquisite Chromo, 


“Outot the Frying-pan into the Fire.” | 


Price of Coromo and Cuimney Corner, 30 cents. 
The Chromo is so perfect a reproduction of the 
imported one that sells for $8 in the printshops, 
that they cannot be distinguished. 

Address subscriptions, in all cases, to 


Frank ank Leslie, 537. Pearl St., N. y. 


“PLAYING THE Miscurer,” and 


| (rand, Square, & U pright Pianos, 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


B@ Illustrated Catalogues, 
on application. 


with Price-List, mailed free | 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, | | 


tfo 109 & 111 East 14th St., N, Y. 


“HAVANA LOTTERY. 


NEW SCHEME. 
DRAWINGS EVERY SEVENTEEN DAYS. 





842 Prizes, amounting to.............. $480,000 
BD Wile a0 oe 600068. c000 00 006000000 BRE 

DB Ue GS 6.60056 5060 ccntesse ciccenses 50,000 

| Uy Ree jatiadeed 25,000 

2 Prizes of $10,000 each . seas 20,000 

1 Prize of . sadeanal 4,000 

10 Prizes of $1, 000° e: ach . . 10,000 

111 Prizes of $500 each, oseGescccs. Se 

715 Prizes of $300 each........ccccees: 214,500 


| Circulars with full infortination sent free. Tickets for 
| sale, and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 


| General Agent, 30 Liberty st., N. Y. i) 





BUY YOUR 
PIPER- -HEIDSIECK CHAMPAGNE 
| & MARTELL BRANDY 


FROM WELL-KNOWN AND RESPECTABLE DEALERS ONLY 
Numerous counterfeiters are being prosecuted by 


| RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., 


SULE AGENTS. 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, Germany. 





100,000 tickets. 50,000 prizes, 


HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., » New York. 


| ONSTANTINES 





porns BATH ° NURSERY, 
~L_D BY 


FURS 


1008-11-0 





FURS !! 


Won't som body stop us?” 


HOME: 


SEWING MACHINE. 





Wee are re-organizing our Agencies in various parts of 

the United States, and are prepared to furnish First 
Class Machines to Agents, in all sections where we are not 
represented, on very favorable terms. 

We invite correspondence from experienced Agents, 
also from inexperienced parties wishing to engage in a 
safe and protitable business. ‘Ihe well-known reputation 
and excellence of the ‘* Home ” is a sufficient guarantee 
of successful competition with other machines. Address, 
JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., at either of the fol'owing 
offices: 

334 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
765 Broadway, New York. 

203 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pe. 

141 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

21 South Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. » 





Excelsio, Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc. Largersizes for large work, 


Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have greatfun and make money fast 
topes * at ene Send twostamps for full 
Py catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 









esse’ KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Copn. 
1001-130 


INE 


CURES .f 


DRUGGISTS 








FURS ! 


ESTABLISHED 1853, 


Ee. 


BOOSS & BRO., 


(449 BROADWAY, through to 26 Mercer St., 


| Have opened a retail department, and will offer for the next sixty days a full and well-selected assortment of Furs 


at exceedingly low prices. 





sPOMMERY *: 





SEALSKIN FURS A SPECIALTY. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT “LE GANT” .MUFF, 1,069-330 
CEI AMPAGNE 
NIK ELI ~ CO HocK WINES 


u Rreres Clar W 
ES GRAB. 


i ee 





January 30, 1875, \ 





BOYS AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN 


Trained for a successful start in business life taught how 
to get a living, make money, and become enterp: 
useful citizens. EastMAN BvSsINEsS COLLEGE, Poves 


KEEPsIE, N.Y., on the Hudson, eon nly institution devoteg 

to this especially. New BUILDINGS OPENED DECEMBER 8th 

The oldest and only practical commercial Sel and 

only one providing tuations for Graduates Re 

patrons and graduates in nearly every city and WY 

Applicants enter any day Ac veo for particul an 

catalogue of 3,000 graduates in bus 7 
B. G. | ASTMAN LL.D. “ag 

Poughkeepsie, N. y a 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH PRINS. No. 


Sold by all dealers 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Pure French Candies 


Including Chocolate, Co nut, Fruit rrp and othe 
Creams, Carame’s, Jellie te. 
PURE AND FRESH. 


} 


Put up in fancy boxe and sent postpaid to an 
office in the United States, cheaper than common candi 
can be bought in your own town, One-pound box: 


sorted, 50 cts.; nt at do., $l. Six pounds and over, 30 
cts. per pound, Weddings and parties supplied = SATIs 
FACTION GUARANTEED = Address, 


_ 1008 ll-o Cc. H,. BROWN & C O,, St. Louis Mo 


New Chromo, 








ul | HN 
¥" 7 i 


“Out of the Frying-pan into the | 
Fire,” 
Witt we Issuvep with No. 1,010 o1 
Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper 


On JANUARY 27th. 
Price, Paper and Chromo, 30 Cents. 
SIZE OF PICTURE (without margin), 23x135¢ INCHES. 
The best executed Chromo ever issued in America. 


The subject is humorous in the extreme. 


Order it of your newsman at once, to prevent disappoint 
ment, 


—— —E — 


FISTIERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Bap Send for Price-List. Sattinets, Se 


NICOLL, THE TAILOR, 


143 BOWERY, & 111 NASSAU ST. 
PANTS TO ORDER, 86. 


SUITS TO MEASURE, 
Black Doeskin Pants to Measure, $8. 


Black Cloth Suits to ) Mangure. 0 


MA G I C LANTERN Ouifits and 100 Choice ‘ 


Photographic Views on Glass, (or $55 
and upwards, for Parlor Entertainments and Public Exhi 
bitions, Pays well on small investment. Catalogues /7eé 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. - 
1097- 0.0 























THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY OR GIRL. 


To every one sending $2.50, for a year’s subscription to Frank Leslie’s BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY, we will send as a Premium the fine large Chromo, 
“QUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.” Send Post-office Order to Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 








